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IN THE TIME OF THE AFTER-MATH. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Though flame and spice and flower 
Are fallen and dead, 

Yet mantling ali the sphere 
Of fragrance fled 

Some unknown country’s airs 
Strange sweetness shed, 

And fulness of content 
Broods overhead. 


For far a-field the soul 
In quiet goes 

Where wrapt in azure bloom 
The distance glows. 

Where redder droops the leaf 
Than any rose, 

And softer than the west 
The south wind blows. 


Down dim depths droops the moon 
His golden barque— 
And if the mist comes chill, 
The night comes dark, 
The great sky has no star, 
The hill no spark, © 
Yet from the outer vast 
What music, hark! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The coming week will mark an era in 
the woman suffrage movement. Kansas 
is, of course, the storm centre, on which 
all eyes and hearts are fixed. Whatever 
the immediate result in Kansas, the cause 
cannot fail to receive a tremendous im- 
petus from the political activity of women 
in ten State campaigns. 


——_——_+@>— 


Next week we shall publish a summary 
of facts regarding the women voters, the 
women candidates and the woman suf- 
frage question as involved in the State 
elections next Tuesday. Its preparation 
has proved a greater task than we ex- 
pected. We have on our table eight piles 
of clippings and papers representing eight 
States (not including Utah or New York) 
where the woman question in some form 
is a prominent factor in this election. 








At Montpelier, Vt., Oct. 31, 1894, a bill 
was introduced into the House entitled 
‘tan act to enable women to become voters 
under certain conditions.” It provides 
that all women residents of the State over 
twenty-one years of age may vote at all 
town meetings, provided they take the 
freeman’s oath and pay a poll tax the 
same asaman. They shall be eligible to 
hold all offices in the gift of the people, 
and be subject to all the duties of men, 
except bearing arms. They cannot take 
the freeman’s oath unless they are willing 
to swear that they do not favor anarchy, 
nihilism or socialism. The act shall not 
become a law unless a majority of tho 
women in the State so elect. 


—_ +e 


These two last-named provisions are 
unreasonable and of doubtful constitution- 
ality. They were probably introduced 
by opponents, and should be struck out 
before the bill is enacted. But we are 
glad to know that Vermont is moving in 
the matter. 


+o 





We continue this week the discussion of 
an educational qualification for suffrage; 
William Lloyd Garrison and Frederick 
Douglass in the negative, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton in the affirmative. It may 
have been wise and necessary in the re- 
construction to extend suffrage to col- 


ored men without restrictions, and yet it 
may be equaily wise and necessary now 


the case of women. Circumstances alter 
cases, and the circumstances are different. 


oe 





In Chicago 30,000 women have regis- 
tered to vote for trustees of the State 
University. Throughout the entire State 
large numbers have done the same. No 
one in Illinois ought ever again to say 
‘Women do not want to vote.” If the 
case were reversed, and men were asked 
to vote only for a single State officer, 
probably not half that number could have 
been induced to register. 


” 
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A banquet was given, Oct. 29th, at the 
Sherman House, Chicago, to Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith, Professor Rena Michaels 
Atchison, and Mrs. Lucy L. Flower, the 
three Cook County women nominated by 
the three political parties of Illinois for 
trustees of the State University. Mrs. 
Mary E. Holmes, president of the State 
Equal Suffrage Association, presided. The 
program and toasts were as follows: 

“Realizing the Hopes of Twenty Years Ago,” 
James B. Bradwell. 

“The Present Campaign,’’ Miss Mary H. 
Krout. 

‘*Need of Women in Municipal Politics,’’ Rev. 


Charles Martyn. 
‘Our Candidate,’’ Dr. Sarah Hackett Steven- 





on. 

‘*Foreign-Born Women Citizens Want the Bal- 
lot,’ Mrs E.C Evald. 

“Taxation Without Representation,’’ Clarence 
8. Darrow. 

‘Relation of Equal Suffrage to Party Politics,” 
Rev. Celia Parker Woolley. 

“The First Nominee,’’ Hon. Samuel Dickie. 


+o 


In an opinion rendered last week at the 
request of Gov. McKinley, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Richards held that women are not 
eligible as notaries public in Ohio. The 
question is brought up anew since women 
have been given the right to vote in 
school elections. By the constitution, 
electors are made eligible to office. But 
Attorney-General Richards holds that the 
suffrage given to women by the new Ohio 
law is a limited one, and not such as to 
make them eligible to office generally. 
They are as eligible to the office of gover- 
nor as to the office of notary public. He 
adds that in his opinion it would be a good 
thing if a woman were eligible to appoint- 
ment as notaries public. 


—~+ 
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‘““Overmeyer versus Overmeyer” is the 
latest political sensation in Kansas. This 
man is now the Democratic candidate 
for governor, and a violent opponent of 
woman suffrage. But the ghost of his old 
speeches, when he was a Republican, has 
risen to plague him. He then said: 


Women of Kansas, God has given youa 
grand opportunity to demand equality 
and justice before the law. It is your 
right to demand that you are permitted to 
labor for the welfare of your State. I 
have always been in favor of woman suf- 
frage simply because I deem it unwise 
and unjust to disfranchise an entire class 
of human beings. This question of female 
suffrage on which our platform is plain 
and outspoken is one of the live issues of 
the time. It has ceased to be a theory, 
for wherever it has been tried it has 
proved a success. I am aware of the 
existence of prejudice among a certain 
class against female suffrage, but I fail to 
find a single well-founded argument in 
opposition to it. 








er 


In North Dakota the Republicans, Popu- 
lists and Prohibitionists have all declared 
for woman suffrage. Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton writes from Grand Forks: 

There has never before been so much 
interest in this State in woman suffrage. 
The Democrats alone refused to consider 
the matter, and treated it quite insult- 
ingly in their convention. 


<> 
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For nearly a month a German girl, who 
left the city of her birth to come to 
Chicago, has been detained by the immi- 
gration officials at Ellis Island, New 


presentation to John’ G. Carlisle, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, asking that she be 
permitted to land. The girl is Louise 
Heusinger, and her case is a notable one, 


of Immigration at New York, refused to 
permit her to land and ordered that she 


decision without precedent. 
is twenty-five years old, was left an orphan 


she made a living as adomestic. A year 
or so ago Louise became engaged to Max 
Luther, a young mechanic of Chemnitz. 
The banns were published in church and 
the wedding day set, but the lover ran 





to require an educational qualification in | 
| her sister, and decided to bring her to 


York, and a petition is being prepared fer | 


because when Dr. Senner, Commissioner | 
be sent back to Germany, he rendered a | 
Louise, who | 


in the City of Chemnitz. For several years | 


away. The girl has but one relative in | 


! 


the world, and that is Mrs. Minna Mueller, 
No. 116 Fremont Street, Chicago. Mrs. 
Mueller went to Germany to look after 


Chicago and give her a home. They 
| landed in New York Sept. 27, on the 
| steamer Spree, but Commissioner Senner 
refused to permit the girl to continue her 
journey and ordered her back to Germany. 


—cee- ——— 


The Commissioner’s action is based 
solely on the condition of the girl. Mrs. 
Mueller hurried to Chicago and procured 
ample bonds to guarantee that her sister 
would never become a public charge. This 
did not satisfy the Commissioner, and he 


law that applies to the case except the 
statute excluding women of immoral char- 
acter, and the girl’s friends offered testi- 
mony to prove that her character was of 
| the best. The offered testimony was re- 
| jected, and the friends have determined to 
| appeal to Secretary Carlisle. The petition 
| has been signed by numerous friends of 
‘the Mueller family, and also bears the 
| signature of Mayor Hopkins, Collector 
| M- J. Russell, Collector Mize, and Post- 
master Hesing. The appeal will be for- 
| warded to the Secretary by Immigration 
Inspector Bradsby. If women were voters 
Dr. Senner would cease to be commis- 
| sioner. 





- +e — 

| The Lutheran Women’s Missionary con- 
| vention, in session recently at Topeka, 
| Kan., adopted the following: 


Believing that the admonition of our 
| Lord, “Go work in My vineyard,” ap- 
| plies with special force to the women in 
the churches of to-day, We realize that 
we can do most acceptable service to 
the Master by being able to praise Him; 
also that we can do more eftlicient work 
in making the world, nation, State and 
home fit places for His indwelling by 
being able to express our opinion so that 
it may be counted im helping to choose 
those who are to make and enforce the 
laws; therefore 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the 
amendment now pending in our State, 
granting equal suffrage to women; and 
we urge all, both men and women, to 
labor unceasingly to that end till the 
adoption thereof. 





<> —-_-_—_— 


| “Solitary confinement for eighteen con- 
| secutive days in a dark cell seven feet 

long, four feet wide, and six feet high, 
| with double doors four inches apart, 
| ventilated only by twelve small holes the 
| Size of a finger tip, with eight ounces of 

dry bread and a pint and a half of water 
| oncea day.” ‘This is not in the torture- 
|chambers of the Inquisition, or in the 
| dungeons of the Sultan or the Czar, but in 
| the Boston House of Correction, in the 
year of our Lord, 1894! The above is a 
literal description given before the Boston 
Board of Aldermen last week by William 
A. Witham, an officer of the institution, 
and published in the Boston daily papers 
without note or comment. In one case 
it is known to have driven a prisoner in- 
sane. Itis time that the women of Bos- 
ton should have municipal suffrage to put 
a stop to such frightful cruelty. 


— — - +e 
SUFFRAGE FAIR NOTES. 


A great many people are at work for 
the Fair, but it is almost impossible to get 
them to report in detail what they are 
doing. 

A young lady in Cambridge announces 
that she has collected a barrel of rose- 
haws and another of laurel and bayber- 
ries, to aid in the decorations. 
| ‘The Chelsea League suggests that gifts 
|of potted plants for the Fair would be 
very acceptable. 

A great quantity of hydrangeas are 
| promised. 
| The Waltham League, already actively 
/at work for the Fair, has had its vigor 
| stimulated by the circulation of a local 
| ““remonstrance.” Thus our friends the 
| enemy help us. 
| The Boston League table will be devoted 
to 25 cent packages. Contributions for 
this table are invited by Miss Whiting, 
who is actively working for it. 

It is suggested that night-clothing for 
children is slways salable. 

A lady who wears six and a quarter 
gloves wants a pair of black silk knitted 
mittens, and will buy them for the benefit 
of the Fair if some one will knit her a 
pair. 

Another lady writes: ‘‘Can you get 
some one to make me a drawer sachet 
(heliotrope)? I would like the top in silk 
or satin, the suffrage color, 17 by 36 
inches. I have seen them tufted in silk 
or worsted. I shall be ready to pay for 
it whenever it is ready for me.” 





| 
| 


refused to change his ruling. There is no | 


Many friends are ready to buy their 
supply of groceries at the Fair, if contri- 
butions of such articles can be secured 
from the dealers. 

The Hyde Park League has reorganized 
and taken up work with energy. It is 
preparing to have a doll’s table. 

Remember that it is only a month be- 
fore the Fair opens, and send in word 
what you are doing, for the encourage- 
ment of others. 

Every Friday some one will be present 





who would like to help. Come one, come 
all! 


+r 


DR. BUCKLEY ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


Dr. Buckley says the fact that women 
| constitute two-thirds of our church mem- 
| bers and less than one-fifth of our crim- 
| inals is no proof that women are better 
| than men. But unless it can be shown 
| that they are decidedly worse than men, 
| why should they be excluded from suf- 
frage? 

| Dr. Buckley says the suftragists claim 
| that women will always vote against war. 
| No sensible suffragist ever made so 
| Sweeping a claim. When there is a 
| Principle involved, or when they think 
| there is, women have often encouraged 
| their men to fight to the uttermost. But 
, all through nature the male animal is 
| more belligerent than the female; and it 
may be fairly expected that the women’s 
vote would generally be against wars of 
mere conquest and aggression. 

Dr. Buckley says the higher education 
leads to a wish for suffrage ‘‘only when 
the norma) dissimilarity in the constitu- 
tion of the sexes . . . is ignored or neg- 
lected.” This dissimilarity is one of the 
strongest arguments for equal suffrage. 
If women were forbidden to sing in 
church choirs, there would be a good 
argument for their admission if it could 
“be shown that women singers had voices 
as beautiful as those of male singers, and 
voices of the same quality. But the argu- 
ment would become much stronger when 
it was shown that the women had voices 
not only as beautiful as those of men, but 
of a distinctly different quality—that they 
were able not merely to increase the vol- 
ume of sweet sound, but to bring in 
soprano and alto to enrich the harmony. 
Because women are different from men, 
they look at public questions from a some- 
what different standpoint. They feel cer- 
tain abuses more keenly; the moral and 
humanitarian aspects of certain questions 
appeal to them more strongly. They 
will bring to the ballot box not merely an 
added number of good and patriotic voters, 
but voters of a different and valuable 
kind. 

Dr. Buckley then gives a list. of what 
he regards as ‘insurmountable objec- 
tions.” 

First, he says, if women are admitted, 
it must be all women indiscriminately. 
Why so? Maine and Wyoming have lately 
adopted an educational qualification for 
all their voters. The tendency seems to 
be in that direction. There is nothing to 
prevent any State from extending suf- 
frage to women with an educational qual- 
ification, if it seems best. 

Dr. Buckley here throws in, parentheti- 
cally, the misstatement that “jury duty is 
a concomitant of the ballot.” But doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers and about twenty 
other classes of men are exempt from 
jury duty, without being excluded from 
the ballot. There would be no difficulty 
in securing exemption for women, when 
there was any good reason for it. Often 
the presence of women on the jury would 
be desirable. Some lawyers, not in favor 
of woman suffrage, have expressed the 
opinion that in cases of attempted black- 
mail, women on the jury would be espe- 
cially valuable as a protection to men 
unjustly accused. A pretty but unprinci- 
pled plaintiff can sometimes pull the wool 
over the eyes of a jury of men when a 
jury of her own sex would see through 
her at once. In cases where actual wrong 
had been done to women or girls, the 
presence of women on the jury would be 
likely to secure more certain and adequate 
punishment. In several of our Western 
States women have served, and they 
made excellent jurors. 

Dr. Buckley’s next insurmountable ob- 
jection is ‘the physiological and patho- 
logical reasons.” But the physiological 
constitution of women in the United 
States is not materially different from 
what it is in England and Canada, in 
Wyoming, and other places where women 
have been exercising the suffrage for 
many years, without perceptible damage 
to their health. A. 8. B. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mina 8S. WHITE, a white’ ribboner 
of Taylorville, is the nominee for school 
superintendent in Christian County IIl., 
on the Republican ticket. 

Mrs. AMEs, wife of Sheriff Ames, of 
Belvidere, Ill., is deputy sheriff of Boone 
County, and fearlessly takes charge of 


; Insane persons and prisoners in transit. 


Miss STERLING bas a model farm at 


at the parlors of the Association, No. 3 | Aylesford, Nova Scotia, to which she 
| Park Street, to confer with any friends brings destitute children from Scotland 


and educates them to trades. She has a 
grist-mill, saw-mili, and various {work- 
shops on the place, and generally has 
about a hundred little waifs in training 
for useful lives. Miss Sterling made an 
interesting address lately at a woman suf- 
rage meeting in St. John, N. B. 


Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT and other ear- 
nest women have been making a vigorous 
attempt to prevent some of the London 
music balls, which serve as places of as- 
signation, from securing licenses from the 
County Council. The license of one of 
the most objectionable of these places, the 
‘*Empire,”’ has been revoked. All the 
many diverse theories on the abolition or 
restraint of the social evil are having an 
airing in the London daily press. 


Mrs. LovuISA PARSONS HOPKINS, who 
lately resigned from the Boston Board of 
School Supervisors on account of impaired 
health, bas published a strong endorse- 
ment of the recent protest against the 
overcrowding of the public schools. Mrs. 
Hopkins says: ‘‘Much of the wear and 
tear of the work of supervision was the 
demand of these conditions upon one’s 
sympathies, and the baffling of all efforts 
to alleviate the trouble. I hope the sub- 
ject will be agitated until good rooms are 
provided, which will satisfy all the dis- 
appointed parents and accommodate all 
the children of the city. It is not, inmy 
judgment, important that the schoolhouses 
and schooirooms be elaborate and costly 
in structure, but that they should be made 
healthful and ample in all their appoint- 
ment is imperative.” This is sound com- 
mon sense. 

MARGARET MACDONALD, a nineteen- 
year-old girl, station agent for the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad at Warrior Run, Pa., 
lately saved an express train from being 
telescoped by a runaway engine on a 
down-grade by her quickness and presence 
of mind. The train had stopped to take 
on an invalid passenger, when she heard 
the noise of an approaching engine. Sup- 
posing it to be a train, she ordered the 
passenger train to start at full speed with- 
out waiting for the passenger. The order 
saved the train, for, although the runa- 
way engine overtook it at the foot of the 
grade, the train was then under such head- 
way that the shock was almost imper- 
ceptible. Miss MacDonald applied for 
the place as station agent when her 
brother who held it resigned, a year ago. 
She was refused at first, on account of her 
sex; but while waiting to get a man agent, 
the company allowed her to run the office, 
and she attended to the duties so well that 
she has since been made the regular agent. 
The station is an important one, being at 
the foot of the heavy mountain grade, 
where the single track diverges into many. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL, who 
has been chosen as the New York women’s 
leader in their crusade against Tammany, 
comes of a family noted for their interest 
in philanthropic and reform work. Her 
grandfather, Robert Gould Shaw, en- 
dowed an asylum for sailor’s children. 
Her father, Francis George Shaw, was in- 
terested in the Brook Farm experiment. 
Her brother, Colonel Robert G. Shaw, or- 
ganized the first colored regiment. Both 
he and her husband fell in battle during 
the Civil War. Mrs. Lowell began her 
work in the Sanitary Commission, and, 
when left a widow, devoted herself to 
good works. She was the first woman on 
the New York State Board of Charities 
and Correction, receiving her appointment 
from Governor Tilden in 1876, and it was 
through her efforts that the Charity Or- 
ganization Society was founded in 1881, 
and that matrons were placed in police 
station houses. She has always been in- 
terested in work for working girls. Last 
year, during the distress among the poor, 
she, with several others, started the East 
Side Relief Committee. In 1884 she pub- 
lished a book on ‘Public Relief and Pri- 
vate Charity,” and she has written much 
on these subjects for magazines and re 
views. Although connected highly in 
Boston and New York, she cares far less 
for society than for work, and her two 
passions are books and philanthropy. 
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HON. WALTER B. HILL ON WOMAN 8UF- 
FRAGE. 


WOMEN HAVE NO RIGHT NOT TO VOTE. 


I do not think that women have the 
right not to vote. Their right to vote is 
undebatable. No rational argument has 
been or can be advanced against it. Ever 
since the world accepted the idea that 
government and taxation imply represen- 
tation, the case for woman suffrage—so 
far as it depends on right—has been com- 
pletely made out. 

The sole question, therefore, which re- 
mains for any difference of opinion is 
this: ‘‘Are there valid and sufficient rea- 
gons for exempting women from the 
exercise of this right? Or, is not the 
exercise of that right a duty which the 
general welfare demands that women, as 
well as men, should perform? This is the 
shape which the discussion has lately as- 
sumed—especially in the great State of 
New York, where the question is to the 
front. I have given my opinion on the 
point by saying above that I do not think 
women have aright not to vote. Women 
undoubtedly have a great many duties 
already; and I can well understand the 
feeling which prompts many of them 
to say that they do not desire the addition 
to their duties of the exercise of the 
franchise of citizenship, but I think that 
the benefits to the whole community 
which will result from the assumption of 
this duty by women will be so great that 
the community can not afford to forfeit 
these benefits. For I believe that women 
are likely to prove as superior to men in 
the discharge of the duties of citizenship 
as they are in the performance of many 
other duties. 

Some of the benefits which will follow, 
directly or indirectly, from endowing 
women with equal suffrage will be: 

1. The removal of that moral deformity 
of our civilization, the double standard of 
virtue. 

2. The removal of that great injustice— 
—unequal compensation to women for 
work of the same value as that done by 
men. 

3. The abolition of that great iniquity 
—the partnership of the government, 
through the license system, with the curse 
and crime of the liquor traffic; and the 
partnership between municipal govern- 
ment and vice which now exists in all our 
large cities. 

4. Elevation of the standards of public 
life. If women were voters in Kentucky, 
the nation would be spared the insult of 
Breckinridge’s candidacy. 

As to all the fears which some gool men 
have as to the effect upon women them- 
selves of being voters, it is enough to say 
that all those apprehensions (the disrup- 
tion of family life, etc.) were arrayed, 
years ago, against the education of 
women, and the dreaded evils never ar- 
rived! 

As to the misconceptions of the Script- 
ures which are used against woman’s cit- 
izenship, it is enough to say that the God 
of the Bible is the living God—who rules 
in Providence—in the progress and de- 
velopment of his creatures. His revela- 
tions cannot conflict. That person is 
blind, indeed, who cannot see that woman 
suffrage is coming; and that itis only a 
question of a few years before it will be 
fully come. My faith in God does not 
permit me to believe that Providence 
blunders. 

As to the manner in which suffrage 
should be conferred, I would say this: As 
a right, hitherto not granted, is now to 
be granted, it should be conferred in the 
same way that the right should origi- 
nally have been conferred; to wit, with 
limitations and qualifications designed to 
make the exercise of the right valuable 
and advantageous to the community. As 
this is a matter to be regulated in each 
State, I would favor in Georgia both an 
educational and a small property qualifi- 
cation. 

The “scurvy politicians” that now dis- 
grace the privileges of American states- 
manship are going to ‘‘go.”’ ‘*The filth 
of politics,” which they use to frighten 
away decent people from interference 
with their preserves, will disappear. 
Woman suffrage is coming; but is not 
likely to precede the Australian ballot or 
some other civilizing reform of our elec- 
tion laws. Under the Australian system, 
& woman can vote with as much modesty 
a. she can go shopping or attend a charity 
meeting. 

In every happy home, or, at least, in 
every ideal home, woman suffrage already 
prevails. Its extension to the national 
life will be as beneficent as its introduction 
into the family life. ‘‘Whereunto shall 
this thing grow?” It isa fact significant 
for the past, prophetic for the future, that, 
even as Dante measured his successive 
ascents in Paradise not by any immediate 
consciousness of movement, but by seeing 
an ever lovelier beauty in the face of 
Beatrice, so the race now counts the grad- 
ual steps! of its spiritual progress, out of 
the ancient heavy glooms, toward the 
giory of the Christian millennium, not by 
mechanism, not by cities, but by the ever 


man or his despised and abject drudge. 
WALTER. B. HILL. 
Macon, Ga., June 12, 1894. 
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new grace exhibited by the woman who you.” The police protected us, and we 
was for ages either the decorated toy of 


NEW YORK WORKERS. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The political equality workers here 
show no sign of flagging since the decision 
of the convention against them. This last 
week both the local and county clubs have 
held meetings, which were well attended 
and enthusiastic. 

In Syracuse, as you will see by our 
programme, we intend to study municipal 
questions. We hope the investigations 


| school. 





of the winter may result in some practical 
reforms. The present condition of our 
city government leaves plenty of oppor- 
tunity for improvements. How much we 
can do without the weapon of the ballot 
in our hands is the troublesome question. 

The Onondaga County Club met in the 
Jordan Presbyterian Church on October 
20. The morning meeting was devoted to 
business. The following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year: 

President—Mrs. E. 8. Jenney, Syracuse. 

Vice-President-at-Large—Mrs. Emma R. Mer- 
riman, Jordan. ° 

Recording Secretary —Mrs. O. P. Hughes, El- 
bridge. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. M. E. Driscoll, 
Syracuse. 

Treasurer —Mrs. J. C. Otis, Jordan. 

In the afternoon the church was well 
filled. Resolutions were passed thanking 
the delegates who voted for us in the 
convention. Short speeches were made 
by Mrs. Martha T. Wright, of Eldridge, 
Mrs. Best and Mrs. Merriman, of Jordan. 
Miss Julie Jenney gave a most interesting 
statement of some of the legal disabilities 
of women, showing the great ameliora- | 
tion in our legal status, and the remain- 
ing inequalities. Miss Jenney is the first 
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went on splendidly. We were inspiring 
| the children with ambition to be some- 
| thing better than their parents were. At 
‘the end of the year there came a new 
| mayor and city officers, all new from top 
| to bottom. Soon the roughs began again 
to insult the teachers and molest the 
As before,} the ladies repaired 
to the new mayor and told him what they 
were trying to do, and he said, as did the 
old mayor, ‘* Ladies, it isa good thing that 
you are about; but don’t you know that 
the old mayor lost his office because he 
interfered? The people down there 
don’t want to be reformed; they don’t 
want you ladies there, or to have the 
police ordered to protect you, and I should 
never be elected to this office again in 
Buffalo if I were to follow his example. 
I don’t propose to run my head against 
that stone wall.” ‘Then and there [ ran 
my head against the ballot-box,” said one 
of the ladies, ‘‘because I saw that if the 
women of the city, who were glad to do 


have voted for the reélection of the old 
mayor and common council, and our work 
would have gone forward. But they had 
no vote.” 

That is the experience of tbe Moral 
Reform Society of Buffalo, and it is an 
experience that the whole forty years 
have shown. If women are disfranchised, 
the institutions with which they are con- 
nected are disfranchised. You may send 
5,000 teachers of schools to Albauy to ask 
for legislation for the best interests of 
education, and those 5,000 teachers wili 
have no more influence with the legislators 
than the wind that blows, because they 
are powerless at the ballot-box. 

It is so with the church. You may 
take 5,000 ministers; it does not matter 
an iota whether they are Unitarian or 
Orthodox. If they go to the Legislature 
to ask for anything, they come away 
without it. Why? Because the rank and 
file of their constituents have no ballot. 
This is a government of mathematics. The 
whole solution of the problem is a mathe- 
matical solution. When you put into one 
of the political scales every material in- 
terest fully enfranchised, with a vote in 
every hand, and all the other interests— 
the higher, grander, educational and 
moral interests—with only a ballot in one 
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woman in the county to take up the pro- 
fession of law. Her enthusiasm and 
ability, togetner with her fine university 
training, make her success assured. 

The meeting closed with an account of 
the Constitutional Convention by your 
correspondent. It was a season of en- 
couragement and hope, and will be, we 
believe, fertile in results. The defeat at 
Albany may prove to be one of those 
“blessings in disguise” by spurring New 
York women to perfect their organization 
and make it stronger throughout the 
State. A steady gain in sentiment is 
seen wherever there isaclub. Jordan has 
the reputation of lending small favors to 
our cause, yet the trustees of the Presby- 
terian church voted to give us their build- 
ing without one dissenting voice. One of 
the number, Mr. Isaac Otis, is a staunch 
friend. His influence doubtless helped to 
make the consent easy. So friends and 
workers are raised up for us in every 
side. Never was the outlook brighter 
than in this autumn of ‘94, with ninety- 
seven votes just cast against us in the 
convention, and with both the leading 
parties refusing to recognize us. There 
is wonderful vitality in a great principle. 

HARRIET May MILLs. 
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MISS ANTHONY AT UNITARIAN CON- 
FERENCE, 


At the National Unitarian Conference 
in Saratoga, N. Y., Susan B. Anthony, 
by invitation, spoke as follows: 


I come to you, not as a Unitarian or as a 
member of any church, but as a grown- 
up person from a Quaker society. I come 
from an association which knows neither 
evangelicism nor any other ism, which 
knows nothing but humanity. I come, 
as°did Archimedes, asking for a spot on 
which woman may place her fulcrum that 
she may move the world. The reforma 
tory work of the world is given over to- 
day very largely into the hands of women. 
It is given to them to repair the damages 


make the laws, customs and usages which 
produce criminals, lunatics and imbeciles, 
and, after they have achieved these dire 
results, call on women to come and 
repair them. After having performed 
this surgical operation, which reminds 
one of the king’s daughter in one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, they pull out her 
tongue, cut off her hands and feet, and 
then bid her go wash her hands and give 
a message tothe king. That is certainly 
where we women stand to-day. 

Forty-two years ago I undertook to do 
something. Rev. Autoinette Brown, the 
first woman ordained minister, said to me, 
‘“*You will find out that you cannot do 
anything; you can only march your army 
up the hill and down again.” But we 
began in Buffalo a moral reform society, to 
try to save fallen women. The very best 
women in the city joined it. The wife of 
President Fillmore was one of its active 
members. They not only tried to reclaim 
the grown-ups, they tried to educate the 
children. They went into the slums of 
that then Western city and picked up the 
children of miserable men and women, 
rented rooms for schools, hired teachers, 
and went forward, with the hope that 
they might make those children better 
than their parents. They were hindered 
in their work by a set of roughs. The 
ladies reported to the mayor and told him 
what they were trying to do. He said, ‘It 
is a good work, and I will help you. I 
will order the police to hang around there 





and see that the roughs do not molest 


of society. The other half of the world | 


hand out of ten, then, of course, the 
material interests are going to pull down 
|the moral, educational and intellectual 
| interests, so that the latter will kick the 
| beam. 

| The thing that you liberal women want 





is a fulcrum on which to plant your lever. 
You will never move the world until you 
get that. 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON, D.C. 


| Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The enclosed clipping from the Wash- 
ington Times of Oct. 14, will give youa 
short account of our Suflrage Meeting 
held on the 11th inst. and noticed by you 
last week. 


The District Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at a meeting held in Wimodaughsis 
| parlors last Thursday evening, elected the 
| following oflivers: President, Mrs. Martha 
| Powell Davis; vice president, Miss Anna 
| M. Roberts; secretarv, Miss M. A. Wil- 
| liams; treasurer, Miss Cora ‘Thomas; 
|members of the executive committee, 
| Mrs. Mary L. Bennett, Mrs. Harriet N. K. 
Goff, and Mrs. Jennie L. Monroe; and 
| auditor, Miss M. A. Terry. Mrs. Davis, 
| the new president, is the wife of Repre- 
; sentative Davis, of Kansas, and sister of 
| Supt. Powell of the city schools, and 
| under her management the association 
enters auspiciously on the work of a new 
| season. ‘The next meeting will be devoted 
|to reports of the progress of suffrage 
| work in different parts of the country, 
| including news of the election in Kansas; 
| and though this is in the hands of a com- 
mittee, it will be participated in by all 
who have items of interest to present. 

The members are very earnest in their 
efforts to advance the cause of equal 
rights and privileges. Each one seems 
to inquire: What can I do personally? 
With all this manifest zeal at the opening 
meeting, the coming year promises to be 
fruitful indeed. We shall try to accom- 
piish something worth reporting occasion- 
ally in the JOURNAL. 

MARTHA POWELL Davis. 
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INDIANA COLLEGIATE ALUMNE 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 13, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

During the year ending October, 1894, 
the Indiana Branch of the Associatiun of 
College Alumnz has been active in its 
several lines of work. Thecommittee to 
investigate women’s wages has collected 
schedules of the wages paid, and has for- 
warded them to the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the General Association. The 
committee to study child development 
has continued its observations. Univer- 
sity extension, the special work of the 
branch, has been carried on with marked 
success. 

At its annual meeting, October 6, the 
Branch voted to extend the work, start- 
ing sub-centres in the poorer parts of the 
city, and using every effort to bring the 
work within the reach of the laboring 
classes. It was also voted to present a 
memorial to the Legislature this winter 
asking that the members of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumna be exempted 
from the county examinations for license 
to teach; also tv petition that an act be 
passed to raise the standard of education 
in the State by raising the entrance re- 
quirements of Indiana University. 


year are Prof. Harriet Noble, of Vassar 
College, president; Amelia Waring Plat- 
ter, Wesleyan University, secretary ; Mrs. 
Ida Blood Hasselman, Kansas University, 
treasurer; and Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
Northwestern University, director for 
Indiana. 

AMELIA WARING PLATTER, Sec. 


a 
W. Cc. T. U. FRANCHISE NOTES. 


Ww. C. T. U., held at Plainfield, N. J., 
Sept. 18, 19, the franchise superintendent, 
Mrs. E. 8. Baker, of Elizabeth, read a re- 
port on the progress of the suffrage move- 
ment. There are five superintendents in 
Union County, and the press is liberal on 
the subject. She read from the Elizabeth 
Journal an article on woman’s political 


had been deprived of what had been her 
right in the early part of the history of 
the State. She said the women had been 
most progressive in Westfield at a school 
election. 

The W. C.T. U’s. of San Bernardino, 
Cal., are studying the four political plat- 
forms. They propose to hava a polling 
place for women, and, carefully selecting 
the best men, to ballot for them at elec- 
tion time, stirring up the women to use 
the privilege, and afterwards publishing 
the result of the vote. The California 
unions are doing good franchise work. 
At the Long Beach School of Methods, ona 
evening was taken up with an “Old 
Woman’s Suffrage Contest.” The prize 
was divided between Mrs. Mary Ziegler 
and Dr. Rachel Reid. 


——__ ~+or —— 
EVOLUTION BRINGS WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


MALDEN, MaAss., Oct. 16, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The authority for excluding women 
from the polls is furnished by the North 
American Indians, who do not allow their 
women to take part in their counsels. 
Blessed be evolution, which nobly brings 
forward such a multitude of women to 
vote and to help mankind! The rest 
hold back from evolution and progress. 
No husband of a well-balanced mind 
wants in his house barbaric relations in 
ruling power. w.M. B. 





2 
or 


A PRECOCIOUS KENTUCKY GIRL, 


“Bettie Beddow is a girl of eight, to 

whom the Kentucky papers enthusiasti- 
cally refer as the ‘hustlingest female of 
her age in the country.’ She is the news 
girl of Danville, Ky., the only one in the 
Blue Grass State, and she has been in 
business since she was five. At first she 
did all the work herself, but even at that 
tender age she discovered that the only 
way to be successful is to be a manager, 
collecting moneys and letting others do 
the work. So she took her two brothers 
into the business, and they distribute part 
of the papers while she collects all the 
money.” 
Such child prodigies are interesting 
objects, whether their achievements be in 
business, Greek, poetry or mathematics. 
But they are to be regarded with pity 
rather than pride. Whatever deprives a 
child of its one precious period of natural 
childhood for play, physical growth and 
a gradual unfolding of mental power is 
a misfortune. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


ANIMALS’ R1GHTs. Considered in_relation 
to Social Progress. By Henry S. Salt. 
Also, an Essay on Vivisection in Amer- 
ica, by Albert Leffilagwell, M.D. New 
York and London: Macmillan & Co. 
1894. 


This excellent treatise sets the principle 
of animals’ rights on a consistent footing. 
It shows that animals have rights which 
human beings are under obligations to 
respect, and traces historically the devel- 
opment of the idea of rights. Aristotle 
seriously pondered whether a slave had 
rights, or was in any sense to be con- 
sidered a8 aman. When Paine published 
his Rights of Man and Mary Wolstoncraft 
her Rights of Woman, a hundred years 
ago, & conservative, by way of ridicule, 
straightway published an essay on the 
Rights of Animals as a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, 80 utterly unreasonable did it 
then appear that brutes should have any 
moral claim to consideration. Spaniards. 
even to this day, meet such claims with 
the rejoinder: ‘But an animal is not a 
Christian.’ Domestic animals have claims 
for services performed. Wild animals 
have rights, not yet recognized by law. 
The slaughter of animals for food, sport. 
or amateur butchery, ‘‘murderous millin- 
ery,” and the fashionable use of furs and 
feathers, are violations of right, as now 
conducted. But far worse and more 
wicked is the systematic experimental 
torture ofanimals by ‘:vivisection.” This 
abominable and useless cruelty is worthy 
only of the dark ages. There is need of 
an intellectual and literary crusade against 
it, accompanied by stringent penal legis- 
lation. The day will come when a medical 
lecturer or college professor who should 
practice these atrocities will be punished 
by fine and imprisonment and social ostra- 
cism. Physiologics] instruction by vivi- 
section is degrading to the teacher and 
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gives the calmest and most considerate 
treatment to the subject, and closes with 
a resolution adopted by the Americay 
Humane Society, as follows: **That acti 

upon the highest scientific opinion oan 
acknowledging itself in accord therewi 

the Amcrican Humane Association re. 
spectfully urges upon the Legislatures of 
every State in the Union the enactment 
of laws which shall prohibit, under severe 
penalty, the repetition of painful experi. 
ments upon animals for the purpose of 
teaching or demonstrating well-known ang 
accepted facts.” H. B. B, 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART. By 
William H. Goodyear, M.A. Meadville, 
Penn.: Flood & Vincent. 1894. Price, 
$1.00. 


This book covers a period of 500 years, 
The Renaissance or modern intellectual) 
and moral revival began in the early part 
| of the fifteenth century. From it dateg 
| modern civilization. Politically it began 
with the alliance of royal despotism and 
commerce against feudalism. Maritime 
discovery, the invention of printing, the 
/use of gunpowder, modern astronomy, 
| systematic taxation and reign of law, the 
| cultivation of the arts and sciences, the 
division of labor, the invention of machin. 
ery, the steamboat, railroad, telegraph, 
and telephone, representative government, 
and popular education are all parts of the 
great modern movement of thought and 
activity. The condensed summary of 
modern and contemporaneous history 
deals specially with architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture,‘and closes with a 
chapter on American Art. It is enlivened 
by 203 beautiful illustrations, and is inval- 
uable to every student. H. B. B. 


IN SUNSHINE LAND. By Edith M. Thomas, 
with illustrations by Katherine Pyle. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


With gratified surprise we find a book 
of genuine poems—bright. crisp, artistic, 
simple and original—poems that sing 
themseives and are their own sufficient 
reason for being. These are songs that a 
mother can read to her children, and the 
little ones will clap their bands and ex- 
claim, as my little daughter used to do, 
“Again! Again!” As a means of awak- 
ening a sense of beauty and love of poe- 
try, we advise every father and mother to 
make this book a Christmas present to 
their children, and then, beside the cheer- 
ful fire, to read ‘‘Sylvia and the Birds.” 
Flower-folk, In Fancy’s Fields, and Where 
Fancy Leads. It is difficult to select, 
where the contents are of such uniform 
excellence. Here is one, entitled 


FRANKNESS: 
‘Take a doughnut, my dear—take two.”’ 
The visitor looked with a wistful eye, 
But not at the doughnuts—ahb, no! 
Her wishes were centred on pie; 
“TI can get doughnuts at home,”’ 
The little girl said, with a sigh. 
Or this: 
HOW THE PINES WENT OUT TO SEA. 
The mighty pines they march in file 
Adown the mountain, in the wind, 
By rocky stairs for many a mile, 
Their dark locks streaming out behind. 


They stay not till they reach the coast, 
And there a crafty race they meet; 
‘Oh, whither bound, ye lordly host? 
Why have ye left your lofty seat ?”’ 


“The sea, the sea! He calls us still, 
His footsteps shake the mountain-side ; 
And we have come, befall what will, 
To throw us on his bosom wide.”’ 


‘*Not thus in shaggy disarray, 
Ye trooping pines should throng the sea; 
But hark to us, and with us stay, 
And for his service fashioned be.’’ 


They pluck them by their tresses dark, 

They cleave them to their golden core; 
They shape the keel, they rig the bark, 

They fling the sail, and launch from shore. 
The mighty pines, with iron bound, 

Now swiftly skim the heaving deep; 
But though they float the world around, 

A legend of their home they keep. 
Hence, often as they skirt that height 

On which their sylvan years were passed, 
A breezy murmur runs so light’ 

From prow to stem, from deck to mast. 
The rudder hums, the bowsprit croons, 

The seaman hears in fond amaze; 
He dreams of shade in summer noons, 

Of cool, leaf-matted, fragrant ways. 
The illustrations are in excellent taste, 
and the style and quality of the book are 
in keeping with the charming interior. 
H. B. B. 


LIFE OF FRANCES POWER CoBBE. By 


herself. In two volumes. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1894. Price, $4.00. 


A delightful book for reading aloud. 
An autobiography published by oneself, 
during one’s lifetime, is something almost 
unique in literature. Miss Cobb says she 
has tried to make it ‘the true and complete 
history of a woman’s existence as seen 
from within; a real life, which he who 
reads may take as representing fairly the 
joys, sorrows and interests; the powers 
and limitations of one of any sex and class 
in the era which is now drawing to a 
close.” She adds, with a cheery phil- 
osophy equally rare and admirable: 
‘‘Whether my readers will think, at the 
end of these volumes, that such a life as 
mine has been worth recording I cannot 
foretell, but that it has been a life worth 
living I distinctly affirm; so well worth 
it that though I entirely believe in a 
higher existence hereafter both for my- 
self and for those whose less happy lives 
on earth entitle them far more to expect 
it from eternal love and justice, I would 
gladly acerpt the permission to run my 
earthly race once more from beginning to 
end, taking sunshine and shade just as 
have flickered over the long vista of my 
seventy years.” 

This cheerful spirit spreads a halo over 
the retrospect of her seventy years, and 
adds a churm to her graphic narrative. It 
gives an inside view of the past and pres- 
ent condition of Ireland from the stand- 
point of the resident Irish gentry, which 
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brutalizing to his scholars. This book 


alone is worth many times the price of 
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the book. Ln it we flud the key to numer- | Madame Albani, the American opera 


seeming anomalies. Born to wealth, 
and educated a conservative, Miss Cobbe 
pas become a Liberal in politics, re- 
jigion and society. She has been true 
to her convictions even at the cost of home 
and friends. Her life in London as a 
journalist and reformer has been enliv- 
ened by intimate friendships with the 
noblest men and women of her day. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and her hus- 
band, Maria Edgeworth, Bishop Stanley, 
Canon Farrar, Cardinal Newman and his 
protner, Lyell, and many others were 
among her correspondents. Her benevo- 
Jent crusade against vivisection enlists 
our sympathy, and we lay down the book 
with the wish that two more volumes 
might be added, and wich the feeling that 
we have been brought into associated 


with the best hearts and brightest minds | 


of the age. H. B. B. 


Tue COUNTRY HOME OR EVENTS OF A | 


SEASON. By Maria Hildreth Parker. 
Lowell, Mass.: Citizen Newspaper Co. 
1894. 

This is a lively story,ia which two young 
ladies and their lovers go through a world 
of troubles, which have a happy termina- 
tion, in which an elderly widower becomes 
involved in a love affair with an adventur- 
ess, from which he is rescued by the 
interference of her former admirer. 
narrative is interesting, and the situations 
are dramatic. It is just the book for a 
Christmas present to young people who 
have their lives beforethem. H.B.B. 


THE MAYOR IN WASHINGTON CITY. Some 
amusing and amazing Letters from a 
Southern standpoint. Chicagoand New 
York: F. T. Neeley. 1894. Paper. Price, 
25 cents. 


By Robert W. Cham 
F. T. 


IN THE QUARTIER. 
bers. Chicago and New York: 
Neeley. 1894. Paper, 25 cents. 


THE PRINCESS OF ALASKA. A story of 
Two Countries. By Richard Henry 
Savage. Chicago and New York. 1894. 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, formerly of Chi- 
cago, has been nominated to the School 
Board of Omaha. She is of the staff of 
the World-Herald. 

By the authority of a decree issued by 
the Mikado, a Japanese woman may live a 
single life; formerly after reaching 4 cer- 
tain age a husband was selected for her. 

The eighteenth number of a small paper 
entitled The Australian Woman, published 
in the interests of the Surry Hills branch 
of the Womanhood Suffrage League, is at 
hand. Itis neatly paged and§printed. 

It won’t do for this so-called Republic 
to assume any airs on the strength of an 
alleged universal suffrage that makes sex 
and color a bar to the ballot. In Belgium 
the ballot is not only free to men, but it is 
compulsory.— Kate Field’s Washington. 

The Sydney Bulletin supports woman 
suffrage because it is based on abstract 
justice, and says it acquiescesin it because 
it is inevitable, and the person who refuses 
to acquiesce in the inevitable is merely 
shaking an impotent talon at the universe. 


Miss Helen M. Winslow, president of 
the N. E. Women’s Press Association, will 
be first, and Mrs. Mary Sargent Hopkins 
second ‘‘dame” at the press women’s table 
of the coming Charity Club Kettledrum. 
Mrs. Ella F. Nickerson, Mrs. Alice Fes- 
senden Peterson, and Miss Marion H. 
Brazier, with others, are the efficient aids. 


Miss Eva Horwitz has been awarded by 
the Royal Humane Society of New South 
Wales a certificate of merit for her heroic 
conduct in saving a little child from 
drowning in the Manley Baths on June 
29th. The rescue for which the certificate 
of merit has been awarded was effected 
by Miss Horwitz (who is only 11 years of 
age) with all her clothes on. 


The recent bicycle procession, by night, 
at Newport, R. I., of men and women 
riders, gave some points to political torch- 
light parades. That the effect of the 
rapidly moving lights winding in and out 
along the roads and avenues was ex- 
tremely pretty was beyond dispute. The 
procession ended with a supper and a 
dance, 

Eccentric no doubt, but a woman with 
an extraodinary amount of sympathy for 
those who are suffering around her, is the 
French Duchess D’Uzes, the wealthiest 
woman in France, who every Friday puts 
on the dress of an ordinary nurse and 
visits a certain cancer hospital, where she 
takes the place of one of the regular at- 
tendants all day, putting herself entirely 
under the direction of the superintendents. 


Radcliffe students have become an ap- 
preciable element in Cambridge society. 
They have many opportunities for meet- 
ing well-known men and women, not 
only under hospitable Cambridge roofs, 
but at Fay House itself. For in the 
pleasant drawing-room of Fay House 
Mrs. Agassiz, during the winter, presides 
on Wednesday afternoon over & cozy 
afternoon tea-table. Here come not only 
the Radcliffe students themselves, but 
many distinguished visitors to Cambridge 
to pay their respects to Mrs. Agassiz. 


The | 


singer, is quite a neighbor—as Sco:ch miles 
| go—to Queen Victoria at Balmoral. The 
Queen sends word to Mar Lodge. where 
the prima donna lives in the autumn, that 
she is coming to take a cup of tea, and 
forthwith her Majesty drives over in a 
pony carriage, with one of her ladies in 
waiting,chats and drinking tea informally, 
walks in the garden, and is apparently 
delighted, for once, to lay aside pomp and 
court etiquette. 

President Cleveland has issued a prc- 
| clamation gravting pardon to all persons 
| convicted of polygamy in Utah now ur- 
| dergoing sentence. The proclamation re- 

calls the fact that in 1890 the Mormon 
| Church declared that it would no longer 
sanction the practice of polygamy, that 
last year Pres dent Harrison granted par- 
| don to many offenders of this kind, and 
| that there is evidence that the Mormons 
are now living in obedience to the law. 


Without egotism, we think that the 





to men as a class; because it is the picked 
| woman, the ambitious woman, whose de- 


| enters the profession. It takes grit and 
gumption to be a woman pbysician even 
to-day, for the woman in the profession 
must have a double motive for success: 
she must succeed for her own sake as well 
as for the reputation of capability all 
women desire. This may not seem fair, 
but it is nevertheless true.— Woman's Med- 
ical Journal. 

The Nebraska W. C. T. U. Franchise 
Department has made a very encouraging 
annual report to the State Convention 
Zara A. Wilson, its superintendent, an- 
nounces more than fifty county superin- 
tendents of franchise, nearly all of them 
actively at work, and only one is dis- 
couraged at the outlook. Twenty-five rc- 
port advances all along the line, contests 
held, literature distributed, more voters in 
school elections than ever before, and a 
growing belief everywhere that the en- 
franchisement of women is not far dis- 
tant. The Fifth District reports ten local 
superintendents, the Fourth eight, the 
Eighth five. 

A Faculty for Medicine for women in St. 


Counsel having approved of the plan 





Instruction. There has already existed 
|one medical college for women in St. 
Petersburg, but this was closed ten years 
ago, at the instance of the authorities. 
That a new move is now being made in 
the same direction is, it is considered, 
principally due to the exertions of Prince 
Wolkowskij, who at the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion delivered an address touching upon 
this subject, which attracted much atten- 
tion. The Ministry for Instruction has 
also decreed that married women will 
not be allowed to study at the Russian 
universities. 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club, at its 
meeting Oct. 13, discussed the exclusion 
of women from the list of busts and statues 
to be represented in the great Congres- 
sional Library in Washington. A private 
note from Mr. A. R. Spofford, the libra- 
rian, was read, in which he said: ‘The 
selection of busts and statues for the new 
library building is confined to eminent 
men deceased. To have included women 
was found to lead to endless diffi 
culty of choice.” The question arose as 
to why there should be any more difficulty 
in selecting eminent women than eminent 
men. There are to be thirty six pieces, 
statues and busts, to represent Poetry, 
Art, Religion, Philosophy, History, 
Science, Law and Commerce. 


There is one woman lawyer in India, 
Miss Sorabji, a Parsee, who, after winning 
academic honors in India, went to Eng- 
land and was a successful student at 
| Oxford, where she was a protégé of the 
| late Professor Jowett, the Master of Bal- 
liol. She worked in a solicitor's office in 
| Lincolo Inn after quitting Oxford, and 
| thus familiarized herself with a lawyer’s 
| practical work. Miss Sorabji took up the 
| study of law from the desire to help 
| her countrywomen, whom custom and 
| religion alike forbid to receive legal ad- 
| vice from men; but, after all, she has not 
yet been able to practice law in India. 
She still believes it her mission in life, 
however, and, pending the opportunity, 
she has a post at Baroda as director of 
women’s education. 


A Washington correspondent writes to 
an exchange: 

I am in favor of electing at least one 
dozen women as members of the House, 
woman suffrage or no woman suffrage. 
The place is so foul that to sit for two 
hours in its bad-smelling atmosphere 
completely prostrates one. The House 
| appoints committee after committee to 
| look after the ‘‘ventilation,” and it results 

in nothing. What the place needs is a 
regular house cleaning,the floors scrubbed, 
the cellars white- washed, the carpets 
shaken, the walls frescoed and woodwork 
repainted. If there were a few women 
members, they would not be there a week 
before they would have the bad-smelling 
old place fit to live in. It is not fit to live 
in now. Itis dangerous. And yet, from 
! 1,000 to 3,000 people are there from six to 














women in medicine as a class are superior | 
| famous school. 


ten hours every day. Please elect a few 
women this fall, and have the place 
cleaned. 


sciences 
PuRE blood is absolutely necessary in 
order to enjoy perfect health. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla purifies the blood and 


strengthens the system. 








Learn Piano 


THE 


“Richardson's New Method.” 


Just pubished. The new edition. Revised, 
enlarged, embodying the latest ideas in teaching. 
500,000 of the old edition sold. New Amuse- 
ments, new Annotations. Dr. Mason's famous 
system of Touch and Techoics. Price, Amer- 
ifean or Foretga Fingering, $3.00. 


‘Mason and Hoadley’s Sys- 
tem for Beginners.” 


“NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
METHOD.” 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy - Hall School. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 

For boys and girls of allages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and 








for college. Special students received into 
all classes. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by 


‘laboratory work. Instruction is given in 


| 


| Boylston, cor, Berkeley Street, 


The offitial book of piano instruction in this | 


Three parts, each, $1.50; 
complete, $5.00. 


| | Fingeriog. 
| sires are above the common level, who | 


**Mason’s Pianoforte Technics.” 
By Wm. Mason and W.S. B. Matthews. $2.50. 


“*Peters’s Eelectic Piano Instructor.” 


Paper, 75 cents; Boards, $1.00. 


“‘WINNER’S EUREKA METHOD.” 
Price 75 cents. 





Any book, postpwid, on receip* of price. 
Send for catalogues and bulletins of new 
and standard piano music 








Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-piaying ‘*‘Symphony.”’ 
ments, Strings, etc , send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 








Petersburg is now ensured, the Superior | 


which has been made by the Ministry for | 





Waist 


ie 
Best for Health, Eco~ Ni 
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RING BUCKLE at lip 
for Hose supporters. 
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i Y, 
Tape - fasten But- in i 
tons—iron't pull off, || 
Cord - Edge Button le 
Holes— won't wear out, la 
FIT ALL AGES— } 
Infants to Adults, ‘Io 
MARSHALL FIELD & 00. 


CHICAGO, Western — o// 
Wholesale Depot ~, 
i 


Send for illus. circular, 
Mfrs and Patentees For Sale by Al Leading Retetlere, 


FERRIS BROS., 
Principal Ofice—Al Broadway New York, 


Branch Office—637 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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* Housekeepers Should See tne New 


Fiber Carpet. 


A Soft. Pliable, Odorless Matting, 


Warm in Winter; Cool in Summer. 


An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet 

For all the Year Round. 

Sews together and turns under. 

Does not break or require binding. 

No odors or germs of disease. 

Inseets do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 

Double faced—douhle wear. 

Artistic colors —stylish designs. 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE INSPECTION. 


Hodges Fiber Carpet Co., 


Manufacturers and Patentees 


50 Essex St. (cor. Chauncy) Boston, Mass. 














TEACHER OF 
English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and «lass instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 








Tableware, Bicycles, etc. 

finest jewelry good as new, and 

on all kinds of metal with gold, 
silver or nickel. No experience. 

| Anyone can plate the first effort. 

Goods need plating at every 

house. Outfits complete. Differ- 












in sums to suit, from 
$5.00 to $1,000, for 
© payments of any kind) 


years, at 6 per cent. interest, 


equired until application for s loan bas been granted 
Kk 


CURITY REQUIRED. Realestate, houses, stores, stocks, 

Inouds, jewelry, household goods, furniture, merebandise, 
live stock, farming implements,and machin 

a of value 








P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


American or Foreign | 


Over 300,000 of this standard work sold. $3.00. | 
| and girls begins 


‘*BELLAK’S ANALYTICAL METHOD.” | 


American or Foreiga Fingering, $3.00. | senior and junior departments. 


Sloyd. High and Grammar School classes 
begin Sept. 12. 
593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Back Bay. 








A cied. school of the highest grade, with 
Its certificates 
are accepted at Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Boston University. Eleven young ladies 
sent to college this year. Ten graduated in 
English courses. 
Open daily, 9 to 12. 
Catalogues on demand. 


TAYLOR, DeMERRITTE AND HAGAN. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS, 
The forty second year of this family school for boys 
ednesday, Sept. ¥, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific +chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 





| catalogue, or call Tuesdey’s. at 


For Musica! Instru- | 


ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mase, 


qv ansanens COLLEGE, Swathmor#, PENN. 
Jpens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D.., President. 








New Business for Women. 


Some years since I published in 


' WomAN’s JOURNAL a@ notice headed as above. 


| the enterprise again. 


Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
I desire to apologize to 


| the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 


shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 
Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have, 


| in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 


to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 


| without interfering with other work. There is 


| Opportunity in 


| 
| 


it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tbe world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St.. New York. 


NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 





| Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 


EST PRICES. 
T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunne! Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Commencing July 9, 1894, 

Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION and the West, 9.00 A.M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For UNIoN SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00. 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.00 

5P.M. 








| A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.1 


| 


For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50,9.00,;10.(0,11.00 A.M. ;12.45,1.10, 1.50, 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30,8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A.M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9,45 
10.15 P. M. 

For CONCORD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER yee and Fitcusure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 


| 2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. 


For MARLBOROUGSH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 
Loca) time-tables can be obtained at passenger 


| station ticket Office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 





through tickets to all points West are on sale. 
J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Peas. Agent. 


New York and New England Railroad 





—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. fDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent 
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have 4 ared covering the sam ° 
| of Fable” rn mt place in 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Little Miss Faith 

The Story of a Country Week at Falcon’s 
Height. By Grace LeBaron. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 75 cents. 


Clothed in the simplest of language. ‘Littl 
Faith’ is filled with asertes of wa « chika 
life, so vividly and attractively } nea ~ that, like the 
immortal Lora Faut tleroy, they hold both the atten- 
tion and the sympathy of adult and youthful readers 
alike, refreshing to the firmer io tts wholesome 
simplicity of style, and, 0 clever suggestion of 
somethin sheaa, holding the interesi of the little 
ones. [ m’s Corner in Boston Journal. 


The Age of Fable 


Or, Beauties oF MyTHoLoey. By Tuomas 
BuLFincw. Smali 8vo. Upwards of one 
huodred pages added to the 1894 edition. 
Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Notwithstanding the "jinnumcrable works which 
has hela permanent pl i ; ahaa 
Crm ace in «ur sc 

and librar‘es as the best obtainable book on the 
subject. The volume meskes 568 larve and bandsomel 
printed ,ages,and containr. in addition to the tex 
proper, a sketch of the history cf Greek sculpture, an 
index and a lis of the cities and places where the 
originals of the illustrations may be fou: d. [ Boston 
Transcript. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES 


Tue BLUE anv THE GraY—on LAND 
Brother Against Brother 

OR THE CIviL Wak ON THE BorpDER 
By Oxiver Optic. Illustrated. Price, $1.50° 

In speaking of the first sertes of ‘The Blu a 

Gray’ the " ew York Worla” says: ‘Oller Options 
one of the very !+ w who can wrire stories of the Civil 
War without p:riisan feeling. He has given the 


young people stories siimulating their patriotiem 
without trying to bias their political judgment.” 














Library Catalogue 


A Blank Book for Keeping Record of the Books, 
gag son nr pee in Private Libraries, 
ete., with printed headings a indexed , 
Cloth $1.50. . - 


Ov ners of ifbraries will find In this volume just 
what they long have seught—a blank book of con- 
venient size, ruled. with pricted headings giving 
columns for title, sbelf or mark, author, size. date, 
sy of pages, publisher, ete., of each book in the 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


An Ajl-Over-the-World Library 
By Ouiver Optic 
Up and Down the Nile: or, Young Ad- 


+ aa in Africa. Illustrated. Cloth, 
-20. 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, 


Tackle Making and Fish Breeding. 
ae HARRINGTON KBENE. I)lustrated. 
The Search for Andrew Field. By 
Everzit T. Tomuinson. Illustrated $1.50. 
A Modern Magdalene. By Vinya Woops, 
author of ‘The Amyzons.’”’ Cloth, $1.25. 
Matter, Ether, and Motion. The Factors 
and Relations of Physical Science. By Prof. 
A. E. DoLpear, ‘lufts Coilege. New Edition 

Enlarged. Lllustrated. Cloth, $2.00. 

The Special Kinesiology of Kducational 
Gymnastics. By Baron Nixs Possg, M. G. 
With two bundred and sixty-seven illustra- 
tions, and an analytical chart. $3.00. 

In the King’s Country. By Amanpa M. 
Dovetas. A Christian Endeavor Story. 
Price, $1.50. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mati on receip 
of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


Littell’s Ltving Age. 


“Littell’s Living Age * * * is in its 202d Volume, 
and only improves as its years 
increase. With rare skill and 
discrimination it culls from 
the foreign periodicals the best 
they offer in prose and poetry, 
and serves up week by week a 
literary repast suited to the 
widest variety of tastes. Its 
fiction is always first-class, 
but it particularly excels in 
$ finding and presenting inter- 
' esting and instructive essays 
on bistorical, viographical and scientific sub- 
jects." — New York Christian Intelligencer, 




















| August 22, 1894. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
It gives 52 numbers of sixty-four pp. each,or more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading m»tter yearly, 
by Fou r Large Volumes filled with theripest 
ought o 


tHE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


| and presentiag a mass of matter Unequalled in 


uatity and Quantity by any other periodical. 
It presents in convenient form a compilstion of the 
world’s cho’cest literature. Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveners and Complete- 
ness, and with a freshness, owing to ite frequent 


| fesue, attempted by no other publication. 


OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW subscriber NOW remitting 


$8.00 for the year 1895, will be sent, 





ABSOLUTELY FREER, 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues 
of The Living Age, forming 
the last quarterly volume of 1894, 
(October, November, December,) 

AND 
A Year's Subscription to any 
one of the following publications: 
The Cosmopolitan, 
Se pringield (Weeki) Republi 
ringfie eekly 
Ri We (Weekly) Malt & Express, 
ee yi n 
R. Y. (Weekly) Poo 
Domestic wtonthly. 
Me*+ lures Magazine, 
Midinnd Monthly, 
‘The ttude, 
Godey’s Magazine, 
American Teacher, 
ennex Miller Magazine, 
Our Little Unes, 
Babrbced. | ' 
e ew yc 
Golden Rule.’ 


The Pulpit, 
or a 6 mos. subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FREE. 


To a NEW subscriber to BOTH publica- 
tions, NOW remitting $8.00, naming this 
paper, will be sent, if desired, postage paid, 

THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
for one year, and 
THE LIVING AGE 
from October 1, 1894, to December 31, 1895. 





Tue Livine AGz is published weekly,'at $8.00 
a year, free of charge. 

Rates for clubbing Tus Livine Acs ‘with 
other periodicals sent on application. Sample 
copies 15c. each. 4 
LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 3, 1894. 














WILL YOU HELP? 


The managers of the Fair for the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
which is to be held in Horticultural Hall 
in December, beg leave to present their 
appeal for aid to every friend of the cause. 
We pledge our own exertions, and desire 
to ask the same at the bands of others. 

All who are disposed to codperate with 
us are requested to communicate with the 
committee at the headquarters ( WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL Parlors), No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston. Assy E. Davis, 


Chairman of Committee. 
—_+oe—___- 


BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The first meeting for the season of the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League will be h ld on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 7, at 3 Park St. Business meeting 
at 7.30 P. M. General meeting at 8 P. M., 
when Mapame Sierip MaGnvsson, of Iceland, 
will speak on the customs of her country. The 
public are cordially invited. 


4 
> 


TO MEMBERS N. A. W. 5. A. 





Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton calls attention to 
the following proposed amendment to the consti- 
tution of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, which she wishes to bave 
acted upon at the coming convention at Atlanta : 
To amend Article 1V, Section 5, which reads, 
“This Association shall elect Vice-Presidents to 
represent States where there is no auxiliary 
society,’’ etc., by striking out the word shal/ in 
the first line, and substituting the work may. 

Every State President of the National Ameri- 
can W.S8. Association is urged to see that all 
her auxiliaries have their dues paid during the 
month of December, as the National Constitu- 
tion requires the treasurer of each auxiliary 
league or society to forward to the treasurer of 
the National American Association, before Jan- 
uary Ist of each year, @ list certified to by its 
recording secretary, of its paid-up members, 
together with tleir post office addresses. 

Attention is called to the point that delegates 
to the National Convention have not the power 
to appoint persons to serve in their place. It is 
important that each member of the National 
Association shall supply herself with a copy of 
the last annual report, and read the decision 
upon this question made in the last annual con- 
vention. The regulations for choosing delegates 
will be found on pages 228 and 229, in By-Laws 
Il and III. ELLEN BATELLE Dietrick, 

Oor. Sec. N. A. W. S.A. 


— - +e — 
PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 25th Annual Convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania W.S. A. will be held in Library Hall, West 
Chester, Chester Co., Pa., Nov.8and9. The 
address of welcome will be given by Rev. W. R. 
Laird, the response by Prof. Marie Antoinette 
Kemp of Swarthmore College. There will be 
addresses by Rev. James Hodgins, of German- 
town, Miss Harriet May Mills, of New York, 
Mrs. Lucretia B. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Elien H. E. Price, Mrs. Ella Gordon, R. H. 
Thomas, Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, Rudolph 
Blankenburg, Rev. A. A. Hutchinson, J. O. K. 
Robarts and Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner. The 
morning sessions will be devoted to business. 

SS 


NEW YORK STATE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The New York State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will open its 26th Annual Convention at 
Ithaca, N. Y., on the evening of Nov. 12, and 
continue until Nov. 14, 1894, inclusive. Head- 
quarters—Clinton House, where delegates desir- 
ing entertainment will please report. 

The meetings will be held in Lyceum Opera 
House, Nov. 12 and 14; in Library Hall, Nov. 
13, at 10 A. M., 2.30 and 8 P. M. Susan B. 
Anthony, L. Devereux Blake, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Mary Seymour Howell, Annie E. P. 
Searing, Aria S. Huntington, Elizabeth Burril 
Certis, and others will speak. The morning 
and afternoon meetings, open to all, will include 
five-minute reports from the Chairman of the 
County Campaign Committees, County Presi- 
dents, discussion of plans of work, etc. All 
having reports. to make will please bring them 
ready for delivery to the Printing Committee as 
soon as given. 

As only regularly accredited delegates can 
vote, Auxiliary Clubs are urged to add to their 
membership, that they may thus increase their 
representation. Each Club is entitled to three 
delegates, and one additional for every fifty paid- 
up members. State membership cards give in- 
dividual members the same privileges as are 
accorded the delegates from Auxiliary Clubs. 
County presidents are reminded to remit dues to 
the State Treasurer, as her books close Nov. 1. 
Other organizations are cordially invited to send 
fraternal delegates. The refusal of the Conven- 
tion to submit the proposition to strike the 
word ‘‘male” from the Constitution to the popu- 
lar vote should arouse every patriotic person to 
the dangers threatening the destiny of the State. 
Not only is the limitation imposed by sex preju- 
dice retained to disgrace the organic law of the 
State, but an arbitrary vote of the ninety-seven 
persons is made to overrule the desire expressed 
by over six hundred thousand petitioners. Such 
action is directly at variance with the spirit of a 
Republican or Democratic form of government. 
The voices of James Otis and Roger Sherman 
were never raised against greater injustice. 

Upon the friends of equal rights of both sexes 
we urge the duty of the hour, and beg that every 
one will come forward with open heart and 

hand to join in the work. Let this Convention 
be such as this State has never seca before! Let 
it be proved that the love of justice is neither 
dead nor sleeping; that politics mean some- 





thing better and higher than mere party success! 


Let the truth be maintained that ‘‘governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed !"” 

Meetings of the Executive Board will be held 
at headquarters on Monday, Nov. 12, at 3.30 
P. M., and on Thursday, Nov. 15, at 9 A. M. 
All members are requested to be present. 

Jean Brooxs Green uear, President. 
Mary Starrorp ANTHONY, Secretary. 
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SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT MEANS 
BUSINESS PROSPERITY. 

Every citizen of Kansas is interested in 
her material welfare. Increased business 
prosperity is a legitimate political con- 
sideration. 

The adoption of the woman suffrage 
amendment will greatly promote immigra- 
tion. It will bring thousands of families 
to Kansas who will otherwise remain at 
home or go elsewhere. The people who 
believe in equal suffrage are now num- 
bered by tens of thousands in every State 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. They 
are among the most intelligent, enterpris 
ing and progressive of our population. 
At home, they have to contend with con- 
cervatism entrenched in monopoly, and 
would gladly join a community which has 
shown its liberality and appreciation of 
self respecting and public-spiriged women. 

From a wide acquaintance, as editor of 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, with this class of 
our people from Maine to the Mississippi, 
I predict for Kansas, as a result of the 
adoption of the Equal Suffrage Constitu- 
tional Amendment, an era of unequalled 
prosperity and progress. This is a con- 
sideration which should not be overlooked. 
A generous, large-hearted fidelity to the 
principles of representative government 
will, in this case, prove in the highest de- 
gree beneficial to the moral and material 
interests of that magnificent State, which 
in climate, soil and society is already 
superior to almost any other. No great 
movement ever grew as fast. In 1867 
women voted nowhere. Next week in 
Colorado 60,000 women will vote; in 
Wyoming 30,000; in Illinois 60,000; in 
Chicago alone 30,000; in Massachusetts 
10,000. 

Kansas has always been true to freedom. 
It is her mission to lead her less progres- 
sive sisters. Let her take her stand next 


week beside Wyoming and Colorado. 
H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE FOR KANSAS. 


Parsons, KAN., OcT, 29, 1894. 


The importance of the suffrage ques- 
tion is not fully realized even by its 
friends. There is no greater question be- 
fore the people of Kansas for solution; 
few greater ones before the people of the 
United States. Woman suffrage has never 
increased the corruption in politics ; some- 
times it has decreased it. Political purity 
has been buffeted about, until, as in 
Kentucky, the whole power of woman 
and the church is necessary to inaugurate 
a resistance to the tendency toward a de- 
cayed morality. Of the criminals of New 
York City the statistics show that only 
thirty per cent. are females, while seventy 
per cent. are males. Woman has carried a 
better record for observance of the law 
than men, and has stood firmly for those 
principles, by the disregard of which 
her home is corrupted. 

It is the policy of the democratic form 
of government to enlarge the freedom, 
rights and privileges of the individual 
until that point is reached beyond which 
it would endanger the safety of the re- 
public. As her rights under the law en- 
large, so should her voting privilege, in 
order that she may protect and control 
those rights. Her power as a political 
factor is illustrated by her work in the 
Alliance. 

We know her work in the pioneer days 
of this State. She never flinched from 
the burden of building this great Com- 
monwealth. Has she not an interest 
in its present and its future? If she 
helped create it, can she not help pre- 
serve it? If it be built by her energy, 
her heart, her hopes, does she not know 
its nature and its necessities? 

The age is too far advanced to listen to 
the parsimonious answer that woman can- 
not and desires not to govern. To keep 
the privilege from women for that reason is 
unbecoming the chivalric generosity (?) 
of the sex that withholds from them the 
granting of a trial. Would that the aver- 
age of intelligence of our male voters 
were as high as that of our female citi- 
zens, who, as active members, are con- 
trolling our religious, moral, literary and 
scientific organizations! 

Woman, the admired and immaculate 
creature of David Overmeyer’s poetic 
fancy, can also be the political helpmate 
of man. During the twenty-one years 
when Laura held Petrarch within the 
charmed circle of her power, he was not 
the captive of her love alone. She con- 
quered his very nature, and taught him to 
respect the laws of his country and his 
God. This firmness of her pure soul 

opened his mind to the lyrical conception 











quently sung her praises. Those have 
read blindly who have not seen the politi- 
cal record of woman in history. If she 
does not merit the place historians have 
given her, then man has misrepresented 
her. Ask history if woman is not firm? 
It answers in the name of Elizabeth of 
England and Catherine of Russia. Ask 
if she is not heroic? It answers in the 
name of Zenobia and Joan of Arc. Ask if 
she is not a lover of the oppressed? It 
answers in the name of Isabella of Spain 
and Victoria of Great Britain. Askif she 
is not a patriot? It answers in the name 
of that numerless throng of noble women 
who ministered to the comfort of the 
soldiers of our Revolution, and of Ma- 
dame Roland, who, upon the secafiold 
of the French Revolution, broke the 
sepulchral silence by that eloquent apos- 
trophe: “O Liberty! What crimes are 
committed in thy name!” 

One by one the broken barriers of bar- 
baric government are falling into decay. 
The Coliseum is repenting the sins of 
Inperial Rome ; the Column of July marks 
the spot where the Seine’s clear current 
was last tinged by the blood of French 
tyranny; Stonehenge stands in its mys- 
terious ruins, a silent witness to testify 
that Salisbury Plaio no longer takes its 
legislative edicts from the lips of a priest- 
hood. 

The present is rearing grand structures 
upon those of the past. England eman- 
cipated the Catholics in 1829, liberated 
her colonial slaves in 1833, passed the 
Reform Bill in 1867, and enlarged the 
legal rights of women in 1867 and 1881. 
The United States freed every slave with- 
in our boundaries in 1863, and extended 
suffrage in nearly two-thirds of the States 
and Territories in 1867. 

The question of female suffrage cannot 
be partisan, for the policy is to be en- 
dorsed by all parties of the State. Demo- 
crat or Republican, Prohibitionist or Pop- 
ulist, you can vote for it without ruptur- 
ing your allegiance to your party. Cath- 
olic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, Chris- 
tian or Infidel, you can vote for it and 
yet stand as orthodox as before. 

But, struggling in the slums of politics, 
there is a class that cannot vote for it. 
The question is purity vs. impurity. Tho:e 
political ‘‘go.betweens’”’ who peddle their 
perfidy to the demagogue who wishes to 
buy, would, by voting for female suffrage, 
strike down their own corrupt occupation. 
The wives and daughters of this State, 
cultivated by the divine influences of 
Christian civilization, would never hoist 
to political power the smirched candidate 
of ward-heelers and soulless vermin. 

Every man who votes this fall to place 
the ballot in the hands of his mother, his 
sister, his wife or his daughter, that she 
may cast it as an antiseptic in the body 
politic, will live to enjoy the blessings he 
has bestowed upon his posterity. He is 
the champion of the noble principle of 
human liberty. In majestic power, he 
stands, like a Colossus of Rhodes, with 
one foot upon the granite foundation of 
justice, with the other upon the struggling 
forms of anarchy and tyranny, while his 
head, raised in the pure realm of equal 
rights, is bathed in the sunlight of divine 
approbation. ARTHUR CRANSTON. 
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KANSAS NOTES, 


The Fort Scott District Methodist 
Episcopal Conference, held at Erie in 
October, voted unanimously in favor of 
the woman suffrage amendment. 


A special to the Topeka Daily Capital 
represents ex-Senator Ingalls as declaring 
in his speech at Arkansas City, that ‘the 
could not do too much for women in ob- 
taining suffrage when he was assured 
they desired it.” 

A special from McPherson says that a 
large majority for the amendment is 
probable in that county, and reports 
Judge Lucien Earle of the Twenty-fifth 
Judicial District, a well-known Democrat, 
as saying: ‘‘When such men as U. 8. 
Circuit Judge Riner, who has seen the 
working of woman suffrage in Wyoming 
for years, endorses it, it is time for the 
average voter to permit his moss-grown 
prejudices to give way. This question is 
no longer atheory. It has been put into 
practice, and is found to work all right.” 


The September number of the Burlin- 
game Chronicle Magazine is devoted ex- 
clusively to suffrage. There are articles 
by Thomas L. Bond, Judge Nathan Cree, 
Laura M. Johns, D. Madden, and Bina A. 
Otis, together with biographical sketches 
and half-tone portraits of Laura M. Johns, 
Bina A. Otis, Annie L. Diggs, Helen Kim- 
ber, May Belleville Brown, Mrs. S. A. 
Thurston, Ellen W. Brown, Elizabeth F. 
Hopkins and Anna C. Wait. 

W*-> Mrs. Chapman-Catt went to Win- 





fiele J an appointment, the Amend- 
me! gave her a cordial welcome, and 
int srnoon the members took a drive 
ove sity, visiting the parks and col- 
leg ere were thirty-five carriages, all 
dec . in old-gold, in the procession. 


) [ary E. Lease, Mrs. Anna L. 
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Diggs, Mrs. Clara B. Colby and Miss 
Susan B., Anthony are ably presenting 
the suffrage question at Populist meet- 
ings. Judge A. Vance and Mrs. Bina A. 
Otis made suffrage addresses at the Chase 
County Fair. 
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IGNORANT SUFFRAGE NO FAILURE. 
Boston, Oct. 30, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Most pertinent to the discussion regard- 
ing ignorant suffrage is the following 
extract from the speech of Frederick 
Douglass on the race question, delivered 
at Washington, Jan, 9. 1894, and after- 
wards repeated in Boston. Mr. Douglass 
speaks from the standpoint of an 
oppressed people, aptly and forcibly. 
By simply subsitituting the word *‘wo- 
man” for ‘‘negro” in his argument, the 
whole ground at issue is covered. To me 
the reasoning seems unanswerable. Mr. 
Douglass says: 


I come now to the question of negro 
suffrage. It has come to be fashionable 
of late to ascribe much of the trouble at 
the South to igaorant negro suffrage. The 
great measure according suffrage to the 
negro ,commended by General Grant and 
adopted by the loyal nation, is now de- 
nounced as & blunder anda failure. They 
would, therefore, in some way abridge 
and limit this right by imposing upon it 
an educational or some other qualification. 
Among those who take this view are Mr. 
John J. Ingalls and Mr. John M. Lang- 
ston. They are both eloquent, both able, 
and both wrong. ‘Though they are both 
Johns, neither of them is to my mind a 
“St. John,” and not even a “John the 
Baptist.” They have taken up an idea 
which they seem to think quite new, but 
which in reality is as old as despotism and 
about as narrow and selfish. It has been 
heard and answered a thousand times 
over. Itis the argument of the crowned 
heads and privileged classes of the world. 
It is as good against our republican form 
ot governmeat as it is against the negro. 
The wonder is that its votaries do not see 
its consequences. It does away with that 
noble and just idea of Abraham Lincoln 
that our government should be a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, and for all the people. 

These gentlemen are very learned, very 
eloquent and very able, but I cannot fol- 
low them. Much learning has made them 
mad. Education is great, but manhood is 
greater. The one is the principle, the 
other is the accident. Man was not made 
as an attribute to education, but education 
is an attribute to man. I say to these 
gentlemen, first protect the man and you 
will thereby protect education. I would 
not make illiteracy a bar to the ballot, but 
would make the ballot a bar to illiteracy. 
Take the ballot from the negro and you 
take from him the means and motives 
that make for education. Those who are 
already educated and are vested with 
political power and have thereby an ad- 
vantage, will have a strong motive for 
refusing to divide that advantage with 
others, and least of all will they divide 
it with the negro, to whom they would 
deny all right to participate in the gov- 
ernment. 

I therefore cannot follow these gen- 
tlemen in their proposition to limit suffrage 
to the educated alone. I would not make 
suffrage more exclusive, but more inclu- 
sive. I would not have it embrace merely 
the élite, but would include the lowly. I 
would not only include the men, I would 
gladly include the women, and make our 
government in reality, as in name, a gov- 
ernment of the people and of the whole 
people. 

But, manifestly, suffrage to the colored 
people is not the cause of the failure of 
good government, or the cause of trouble 
in the Southern States, but it is the law- 
less limitatio: of suffrage that makes 
the trouble. 

Much thoughtless speech is heard ab~ut 
the ignorance of the negro in the South. 
But plainly enough it is not the ignorance 
of the negro but the malevolence of his 
accusers which is the real cause of South- 
ern disorder. The illiteracy of the negro 
has no part or lot in the disturbance there. 
They who contend for disfranchisement 
on this ground know, and know very well, 
that there is no truth whatever in their 
contention. To make out their case they 
must show that some oppressive and hurt- 
ful measure has been imposed upon the 
country by negro voters. But they can- 
not show any such thing. 

Wm. LLOYD GARRISON. 


par _ 
EDUCATED SUFFRAGE JUSTIFIED. 

‘*Universal suffrage is the first truth and 
only basis of a genuine republic.” There 
may be certain restrictions, however, for 
the exercise of this right, without deny- 
ing the general principle. 

We have had, at different times, in the 
several States, eleven different classes dis- 
qualified for the suffrage, namely, idiots, 
lunatics, criminals, paupers, minors, men 
who bet on elections, clergymen (by cus- 
tom not constitution) those not possessing 
$250, those who could neither read nor 
write, all black men, and all women black 
and white. Nine of these are surmount- 
able qualifications, supposed to exist for 
the best interests of the State, but from 
which the citizen, with time and effort, 
may easily escape. 

By modern scientific appliances, the 
idiot may develop sufficient intelligence 
to provide for his own wants and protect 
his rights. The lunatic may become sane. 
The criminal may be pardoned and re- 
form. The pauper may become capable of 
self-support. The minor may come of age. 
The men who bet on elections may awake 





to the dishonor of violating the State Con. 
stitution, which every good citizen ig 
bound to support. The penniless by thrift 
may acquire $250. The ignorant may 
learn to read and write. The clergy can 
change their profession, or convince the 
people (as they have done) that an inter- 
est in the State in no way conflicts with 
their holy mission to save the souls of 
their people. 

But forthe remaining two classes the dis- 
qualifications are insurmountable. Neither 
time nor effort can change sex or color; 
hence such qualifications are indeed op- 
posed to every principle of a true repub- 
lic. Regulating the suffrage is one thing; 
denying it absolutely is another. 

It seems to me the proposition for ‘‘edu- 
cated suffrage” made and reiterated in 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, is preéminently 
wise and timely. A law providing that 
after 1898 those who vote must be able to 
read and write the English language 
would be an immense advantage to the 
individual and the State. With the 
ignorant and impecunious from the Old 
World landing on our shores by hundreds 
every day, we must have some restrictions 
of the suffrage for our own safety and for 
their education before they take part in the 
administration of the government. Every 
man of them should be compelled to read 
and write the English language before 
they are allowed to register themselves as 
voters. This would be a double blessing 
—to them and to the State. 

A knowledge merely of the elements of 
learning would give a man greater apti- 
tude for his duties in all relations of life. 
What is learned in the primary depart- 
ment in school is the foundation for all 
that is achieved in the higher classes. If 
a foreigner can read and write the Eng- 
lish language intelligently, he has taken 
the first step towards understanding the 
spirit of our institutions and the duties of 
citizenship. 

In reply to Mr. Garrison I would say: 
Instead of repealing the educational law 
of Massachusetts, which he deems a mere 
travesty, I would draw the line a little 
higher, at intelligent reading and writing. 
To acquire this would take the ignorant 
foreigner at least two years, so we should 
be sure that he did not go straight from 
the steerage to the polls. 

The proposition,as stated in the WOMAN’s 

JOURNAL, involves no injustice to women, 
but provides that all educated men and 
women shall vote on the same basis. True, 
we cannot take the suffrage from the 
ignorant men who already exercise it, not 
because they prize it so highly, but be- 
cause no political party dare make the 
experiment. If Mr. Garrison belonged to 
a disfranchised class he might more 
keenly feel the humiliation of a foreign 
yoke, such as educated women endure 
to-day: tried in the courts by foreign 
jurors and witnesses, who scarcely under- 
stand the language in which the advocate 
pleads the case and the judge gives the 
charge. 

As to Miss Anna Gardner’s point on 
“class legislation,’ a law that would af- 
fect alike men and women, black and 
white, rich and poor, foreign and native, 
can hardly be called ‘‘class legislation.” 
A law that would compel all American 
citizens to acquire a knowledge of their 
own language before exercising the suf- 
frage, would surely be a stimulus in the 
right direction. A law compelling all our 
foreign citizens to read and write the 
English language would make our whole 
people more homogeneous and united. 

The greatest block in the way of woman’s 
enfranchisement, is the fear of the ‘‘igno- 
rant vote” being doubled. Wise men see 
what a strain it is on our institutions to- 
day, and object to any further experiment 
in that direction. I do not see that the 
ignorant classes need the suffrage more 
than the enlightened, but just the reverse. 
When a vessel is in danger on a stormy 
sea, we need skili and intelligence on the 
bridge and at the wheel, to protect those 
who are ignorant of the science of navi- 
gation. Just so in the State we need the 
highest intelligence and morality to gov- 
ern a nation with justice and wisdom. 

“The first desire of every enlightened 
mind,” says Matthew Arnold, ‘‘is to take 
part in the great work of government.” 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

26 West 61st Street, New York. 
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THE SITUATION IN ILLINOIS. 


3233 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO, 
Oct. 24, 1894, } 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


“Why does this election in Illinois 
cause so much interest?’ This is a ques- 
tion that comes to us so repeatedly that it 
seems best to answer it through the JouR- 
NAL. 

The State votes for University trustees 
only once in three years, and, as there are 
no political interests at stake, the election 
has passed by almost unnoticed hereto- 
fore. 

Our little Portia, Mrs. Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch, superintendent of legislative 
work for the Equal Suffrage Association 
of the State, conceived the thought of 
inducing the different political parties to 
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nominate a woman for one of the trus- 
tees. As the conception of a plan and its 
accomplishment amounts to the same 
thing with our hard-working superintend- 
ent, she finally succeeded in getting the 
nomination of three of our best and most 
capable women. When letters had been 
written by the hundreds to delegates to 
the conventions, and personal appeals had 
been made for weeks, and the prospect 
of success was evident, many of our beat 
women came to the aid of the State As- 
sociation. Then, to the surprise of the 
women, men of the different parties ad- 
vised their relatives and friends to form 
clubs and work for their respective candi- 
dates. In many cases the men have in- 
structed and assisted these clubs of 
women. Butit has all been along party 
lines. At first it seemed very objection- 
able that our women should become par- 
tisan to such an extent, but we have con- 
cluded that it will be an educational ex- 
perience that could not well be avoided 
under the circumstances. 

Another reason why there is a special 
interest in this election is that it is the 
only time that every woman citizen of 
Tllinois can vote, as we can only vote for 
school officers. In large cities, where the 
members of the Board of Education are 
appointed instead of being elected, the 
women have only the vote once in three 
years for trustees of State University. In 
smaller places and in rural districts the 
women have the right to vote for township 
Trustees and Corporation Boards, and 
these elections occur every year. Itisa 
little pathetic to see the interest the 
women take in this little morsel of justice. 
It can never be said in Illinois that the 
women do not want to vote, when they 
make so much of so little. We nearly 
obtained township suffrage of our last 
Legislative Assembly, and we have great 
hope that our present popularity will help 
us to obtain this additional recognition 
this winter. Women have registered in 
large numbers in various parts of the 
State as well as in Chicago. At one pre- 
cinct, every woman who registered re- 
ceived an American beauty rose, the gift 
of one of the political clubs of men. The 
interests of men and women cannot be 
separated; they ought not to be; and 
when the full suffrage comes to us, as 
it surely will, we shall soon adjust all 
difficulties in the way, and go on doing 
as if we had always had the privilege. 

Mary E. HOLMEs, 
President E. S.A. of Illinois. 


or 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct. 30, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

One week from to-day the voters of 
this State will decide the organic law of 
the Commonwealth for many years to 
come. Not only will they elect a Gov- 
ernor and a Legislature, but also the fate 
of the new constitution, which, if ratified, 
will be the constitution of the State for 
twenty years to come. While all these 
momentous matters are being decided, the 
women, whose interests are as vital in the 
issues as are those of the men, must re- 
main silent and unheard, their wishes 
unheeded, their opinions uncounted. 

We are appealed to on every hand to 
use our “indirect influence” to aid this or 
that candidate or measure. Too many 
women know bitterly how little that indi- 
rect influence amounts to. They long to 
exert their power for some candidate or 
party or great cause, but they know that, 
disfranchised as they are, this amounts to 
almost nothing. 

A few words, however, to those voters 
who are sincerely in favor of our cause 
and to those women who think they can 
control votes may not be out of place. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the imme- 
diate interest of our reform, the ticket 
that would probably best serve our future 
hopes would be the strange one composed 
of Hill and Saxton. Mr. Hill, Democratic 
candidate for Governor, has more than 
once been outspoken in favor of the rights 
of women. He recommended that women 
should have seats in the Constitutional 
Convention, and, during his two terms as 
chief executive of the State, he signed 
numerous bills for the advancement of 
women. 

Mr. Saxton, the Republican candidate 
for Lieutenant-Goyernor, has been a stead- 
fast friend of our cause in the Legislature, 
always speaking and voting for us. We 
should be glad to see him presiding over 
the Senate. Mr. Morton, the Republican 
candidate for Governor, and Mr. Lock- 
wood, the Democratic candidate for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, have both been abso- 
lutely non-committal. 

A new Assembly is to be elected this 
fall, and in every Assembly district of the 
State it is expected that friends of our 
cause will wait on the candidates for 
office and demand from them assurances 
of their support in the expected legisla- 
tive action this winter. 

As for the new constitution, when it is 
remembered how the framers of that 
instrument treated the petition of overjsix 
hundred thousand of the people of this 








State, who asked only that our question 
be submitted to the voters for decision, 
and when we recollect how the leaders of 
the majority used their influence to defeat 
us, we feel as if every friend of our cause 
ought to vote against the new constitu- 
tion. No rebuke could be so great or so 
significant as to pronounce worthless the 
work of a convention which ignored the 
claims of more than one-half the people of 
the State. 

The week has been an active one among 
the women of this city. Meetings of the 
Woman’s Municipal League have been 
held daily. On some days several meet- 
ings have taken place. Dr. Parkhurst has 
been the moving spirit, and has spoken at 
nearly all of them. Mrs. Parkhurst has 
also addressed several gatherings. Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, Mrs. Abby Sage 
Richardson, and Mrs. Albert Loening 
have been active. Miss Helen Varick Bos- 
well held a successful Republican meet- 
ing at the Ross Building, Abingdon 
Square, on Friday, Oct. 26. 

Meantime, quietly and without publi- 
city, the organization of the city for co- 
operation with our League has been 
pushed. On Tuesday evening, Oct. 23, 
the Political Equality Club of the 12th 
Assembly District was formed at 142 East 
18th Street. Mrs. Ella Deitz Clymer was 
chosen chairman, Miss Elizabeth Lawton 
secretary, and Mrs. Martha Bishop treas- 
urer. Meetings of the 23d, 19th and 21st 
Assembly Districts have also been held. 

On Tuesday evening, Oct. 23, I spoke 
at Rutherford, N. J. The meeting was 
crowded and enthusiastic. The fact that 
women had the right to vote in that State 
under the first constitution, and that this 
right has never been constitutionally 
taken from them is attracting much at- 
tention. A leaflet stating the case was 
eagerly demanded, and although the time 
is uot yet ripe for an appeal to the courts 
on this point, still the agitation is of 
excellent effect. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


~~ 


Is A VESTED RIGHT SECURE? 


A correspondent writes us as follows: 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘*A vested right cannot be recalled.” 

The above is quoted from ‘‘A Solution 
of the Southern Question,” by H. B. 
Blackwell. If a vested right cannot be 
recalled, how was the right to vote taken 
from white women and negroes in New 
Jersey, and also from women in Utah? 
Please enlighten A READER. 

The statement made was this: ‘In 
these other States illiterate men are 
voters, and a vested right cannot be re- 
called.” This statement, limited by the 
context, refers to the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment of the U. S. Constitution, which 
prohibits political distinctions on account 
ofrace. Any one familiar with the facts 
will admit its correctness as thus limited. 
The proof is shown by the fact that while 
the solid South has resorted to force and 
fraud to evade the constitutional guaran- 
tee, it has made no attempt to effect a 
constitutional change repealing the legal 
equality of male citizens, knowing well 
that such an attempt would be futile. 

The vested right of a small number of 
property-owning women and colored men 
in the State of New Jersey has never 
been legally recalled. It was arbitrarily 
nullified in 1807 by an unconstitutional 
statute, which also extended sutfrage to 
the great body of white male citizens who 
paid only a poll tax. Property qualifica- 
tions had become justly odious, and 
public sentiment acquiesced in the change. 
Had the few property-owning women and 
colored men contested the validity of their 
disfranchisement in the courts at any time 
previous to the adoption of the new con- 
stitution in 1844, their claim would have 
been sustained. But “silence signifies 
assent.” For thirty-seven years not a 
woman or colored man took legal steps to 
maintain the right, and their claim was 
allowed to lapse without any public pro- 
test. So, too, the ‘‘vested rights” of the 
women of Utah and Washington Terri- 
tories were set aside by Congress and the 
Territorial Supreme Court. But these 
cases were clearly exceptional, and did 
not impair the political equality of male 
citizens. H. B. B. 
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OLD DEFENDERS’ DAY IN MARYLAND. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The twelfth of September is annually 
celebrated throughout Maryland as “Old 
Defenders’ Day,” in commemoration of 
the battle of North Point and the defence 
of Fort McHenry. 

This year the celebration was mostly in 
the hands of the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, and of the Daugh- 
ters of Liberty. The latter patriotic organ- 
ization is composed of the wives and 
daughters of the ‘‘Mechanics.”” In many 
places the ‘‘Daughters” marched in line, 
and had mounted guards and marshals, 
like their brothers. 

In Cecil County our W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention met Sept. 12th. Mrs. Helen 
Barker, national treasurer of W. C. T. U., 
was with us during the day, and encour- 





aged us much by her counsel. For the 


first time in our history, the committee 
introduced the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we will do all in our power to 
further the cause of woman's enfranchisement 
and to spread the doctrine of equal rights for all. 

In a large public meeting at night Mrs. 
Barker made an earnest address, She let 
her audience know upon which side of the 
fence she stood upon woman’s right to 
the ballot. The majority were pleased to 
know that she stands upon the right side. 

A unique feature of the late G. A. R. 
National Conventionin Pittsburgh was the 
marching, in the rear of the Sons of Vet- 
erans, of the Mary Logan Cadets of Colum- 
bus, O. Nearly a score of young women 
in skirted uniforms, with perfect drill, 
and guns at shoulder-arms, they created 
a decided impression on parade. They 
are the young daughters of soldiers, and 
are under the command of Col. A. G. 
Chapman, who served four years in the 
Army of the Potomac. These cadets have 
attended the National G. A. R. encamp- 
ments at Detroit, Washington, and Indian- 
apolis. At each they have carried off high 
honors for soldierly bearing. Their first 
lieutenant is Sadie Chapman, daughter of 
the commander, Colonel Chapman. She 
is also corresponding secretary of the 
organization. 

It is neither probable nor desirable that 
women soldiers wil! figure in the military 
conflicts of the future. But the M. L. 
Cadets have shown that it is not impossi- 
ble. Ever since the woman suffrage ques- 
tion began to receive the attention of the 
daily press, The Record, owned and pub- 
lished by Colonel Singerly, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, has favored our cause, and has said 
80, editorially, many times. A.C. 8. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Mary A. WOODBRIDGE, of Ohio, 
secretary of the World’s W. C. T. U., and 
corresponding secretary of the National 
W.C. T. U., died in Chicago after a brief 
illness, October, 25th. Mrs. Woodbridge 
was a leader in the Women’s Crusade of 
1873-4, and was for years president of 
the W. C. T. U., of Ohio. In 1879, when 
Miss Willard was made president of the 
National W. C. T. U., Mrs. Woodbridge 
was chosen as its recording secretary. 
She was sent as a fraternal delegate to 
England to the annual meeting of the 
British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion (Lady Henry Somerset president), ia 
1890. Mrs. Woodbridge was born in Nan- 
tucket, and was a cousin of Professor 
Maria Mitchell and of Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanaford. Her father, Judge Isaac Bray- 
ton, was a member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature in the days when Edward 
Everett was governor, and was a judge in 
Ohio, associated upon the bench with 
Benjamin F. Wade. When Mrs. Wood- 
bridge was but six years of age, Horace 
Mann passed a day in Nantucket, examin- 
ing the public schools, and the precocious 
little Mary went through the multiplica- 
tion table backward and forward up to 
the twenties. As she finished, he laid his 
hand on her head, saying, ‘Well, my 
child, if you persevere you will be a famous 
woman.” Asa writer, speaker, editor 
and administrator, Mrs. Woodbridge filled 
out a career worthy of her beautiful home 
life and rare success as daughter, wife 
and mother. She was beloved by the 
White Ribbon women the world over, and 
will be deeply mourned. 

ieateadllliaaseis 

Mrs. SARAH B. BOWKER died at her 
home in Boston, Sunday, Oct., 21, aged 
eighty. Unobtrusive and quiet in manner, 
she was, up to the day of her death, a 
warm and devoted friend of woman’s pro- 
gress in all directions, and was actively 
interested in the Helping Hand Society, 
the Ladies’ Physiological Institute, and 
the Educational and Industrial Union of 
this city. She was a member of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, always a subscriber to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, and a familiar figure at our 
social gatherings. She leaves a son and 
one sister. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Lucy W. Tuck has returned from 
her vacation, and will be found daily, as 
usual, at her office, 2 Park Square. 

The local woman suffrage associatio™ at 
Atlanta, Ga., organized last May by Mrs. 
M. L. McLendon, has thirty-five members. 

The Arena for November contains 
articles by Catherine H. Spence, ‘‘Effec- 
tive Voting the Only Effective Moralizer 
of Politics,” and by Martha Lonise Clark, 
‘The Relation of Imbecility to Pauperism 
and Crime.” 

At the Convention of the Massachusetts 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
held in Fitchburg, Oct. 16 to 19, Mrs. 
Clara Hapgood Nash read an original tem- 
perance poem which was received with 
great favor. 

The Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union and Ossoli Circle of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., gave a brilliant reception 
to the Association for the Advancement 





at the Hotel Imperial. 

The Atlantic Monthly for November con- 
tains the first part of a two-part story by 
Mary Hallock Foote, entitled ‘The Trum- 
peter.”” ‘The scene of the story is laid in 
the Northwest, and it incidentally deals 
with the Coxey troubles. 

Miss Mary A. Greene, LL. B., will give 
a course of six lectures on ‘‘Business Law 
for Women,” under the title of the ‘*Mary 
Lowell Stone Course,” at the Boston 
Women’s E.andI. Union. These lectures 
will be given on successive Tuesdays, be- 
ginning Nov. 6, at 3 P. M. 


The warfare with wrong and harmful 
dressing is to-day an unequal struggle 
and a thankless undertaking. Yet Mrs. 
Annie Jenness Miller is facing the battle 
with unyielding energy, no doubt believ- 
ing, with Emerson,that ‘Every reform was 
once a private opinion, and when it shall 
be a private again, it will solve the prob- 
lem of the age.—Our Young Women. 


“In the Days of Jeanne d’Arc”’ is the 
name of Mrs. Catherwood’s new novel,now 
nearly completed for the Century Maga- 
zine. Mrs. Catherwood has just returned 
from France, where she has spent months 
studying the literature of the subject, 
visiting the scenes of the heroine’s life. 
The novel is to be brilliantly illustrated, 
the Franco-American Castaigne having 
undertaken the work. 

Mrs. Laura Oldfield, of Fountain Green, 
Md., writes: ‘‘At the local meeting of our 
Ww.c. T. U. last week I read from the 
WOMAN’s JOURNAL Senator Castle’s ad- 
dress delivered at Lucy Stone’s birthday 
memorial meeting in Chicago, and Mrs, 
E. E. P. Sawyer’s poem, ‘A Pleasant Mem- 
ory of Lucy Stone.’ I enjoyed them, and 
hope the audience did. I never tire read- 
ing of her.”’ 


Mrs. Esther T, Housh has been elected 
corresponding secretary of the W.C. T. U. 
of Massachusetts. She was for years ed- 
ltor of the Woman{at Work, and President 
of the Vermont White Ribboners. For 
some years Mrs. Housh has been in Boston 
doing literary work. With her ready pen 
and thorough jknowledge of methods, 
Mrs. Housh is sure to be a helpful ally 
to the leaders of the Massachusetts W. C, 
T. U. 

Miss Catherine H. Spence, the Austra- 
lian woman who lectured at the World’s 
Fair Congress on ‘‘Proportional Represen- 
tation,” and repeated it in all the leading 
cities of the Union, contributes a striking 
and valuable paper to the November 
Arena called ‘Effective Voting the Only 
Effective Moralizer of Politics.” Miss 
Spence has a clear and judicial grasp of 
all the political problems besetting mod- 
ern democracy, and this paper is a convin- 
cing exposition of the moral benefits to 
be reaped from proportional representa- 
tion. 

The Baptist ministers of Chicago last 
week invited Senator M. B. Castle, of 
Sandwich, to read a paper on ‘‘Woman 
and the Church” before their Monday 
morning meeting. It was avery scholarly 
and able paper, and was well received by 
a majority of those present. Mrs. Rena 
Michael Atchison made an impromptu 
address, as did also Mrs. Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch. This meeting of the Baptist 
ministers, at which they got strong, sen- 
sible suffrage doctrine, will be of benefit 
in future work. 


The Georgia Evangelist copies from the 
New York Voice a letter from Mrs. W. C. 
Sibley, of Bath, president of the Georgia 
Ww. C. T. U., giving details of persecu- 
tions and proscriptions perpetrated by 
Dr. Candler, president of Emory College, 
against the Georgia W. C. T. U., on 
account of its affiliation with the Prohibi- 
tion party, which have compelled Profes- 
sor Scomp to resign from the institution. 
Dr. Candler says that his objection to 
the W. C. T. U. is that “their object is 
woman suffrage, than which he would 
prefer to have a saloon upon every other 
fence corner and houses of ill fame be- 
tween.” A man of such monstrous prej- 
udice and tyrannical temper as such an 
utterance indicates is unfit to be at the 
head of an educational institution. 


Rev. Dr. H. M. Wharton, of Baltimore, 
is an able and popular Baptist preacher, 
and a man of progressive ideas on the 
woman question. A Maryland lady who 
heard him preach from Numbers 27:7, 
“The daughters of Zelophehad speak 
right,” says: ‘It was a hot day, but I 
forgot the heat and sat delighted. De- 
lighted does not half express what I felt. 
I know of no word in the English lan- 
guage that wholly expresses my satisfac- 
tion. As I listened I thought Lucy Stone 
could not have preached a stronger 
woman's rights sermon.”’ Dr. Wharton is 
a Virginian by birth. He does not be- 
long to Baltimore alone. He has charge 
of one of Baltimore’s largest churches, 
but travels far and near, wherever he is 
called. His range of work extends from 
Connecticut to Texas, and as far West as 
Chicago. Dr. Wharton is the founder 
and president of an orphanage in Balti- 
more, for the benefit of which a bazar is 





to be held Nov. 15—30. Our corre- 





of Women, on Tuesday evening, Oct. 13, | 











eS “RHINE THe WORLD AROUND 
THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 


In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for 
an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. 


For Sale by all Grocers, 
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spondent suggests that anything marked 
‘*Bazar,” and sent to 9 West Lexington 
Street, Baltimore, the publishing house 
with which Dr. Wharton is connected, 
would arrive safely. Maryland women 
may like to contribute. 
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HOLLIS re. 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


Monday, Nov. 5—LAST WEEK. 
The Successful Comic Extravaganza, 


PALMER 
COX’S 
BROWNIES. 


A Dazzling Array of Novelties. 
Extra Election Day Matinee Tuesday. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Nov. 12th—ONE WEEK—N. Y. Empire 

Theatre Co. in “LIBERTY HALL.” 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Rica & Harris and 
CuaRLes FRomMAN 








Props. and Managers. 


Mowpay, Nov. 5—THIRD WEEK. 
THE GREATEST DRAMATIC 
TRIUMPH KNOWN 
TO BOSTON, 


SOWING THE WIND. 


By Sidney Grundy. 
Presented by a Capable Company of 
Players. 

‘Every individual member scored heavily.”’ 

—HERALD. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSO Manager. 
Week beginning Monday, Nov. 5. 
The latest European melodramic success 
THE COTTON KINC. 

By SUTTON VANE, 

Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 








A part of the world’s most delightful literature. 


Dr. HOLMES’ 
Complete Works. 


PROSE AND POETRY. 


In the Riverside Edition, beautifully printed 
from large type on fine paper, and bound in 
excellent library style. With Portraits, 
Notes by Dr. Holmes, ete. In 13 volumes, 
crown 8vo, gilt top, each $1.50; the set, 
cloth, in box, $19.50; half calf, $35.75; half 
calf, gilt top, $39.00; half levant, $52.00. 


1. , # Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
‘able. 
2. The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table. 
The Poet at the Breakfast-Table. 
4. Over the Teacups. 
5. Elsie Venner. 
6. The Guardian Angel. 
7. A Mortal Antipathy. 
8. Pages from an Old Volume of Life. 
9. Medical Essays. 
10. Our Hundred Days in Europe. 
11, 12, 13. Poems. 





Just PUBLISHED. 
THE LAST LEAF, 


Popular Holiday Edition. With a touchin 
refatory Letter by Dr. Holmes, cavenunel 

in fac simile of his handwriting. Illustrated 
from designs by F. Hopkinson Smith and 





George Wharton Edwards. Crown octavo, 
tastefully bound, $1.50. 
SELECTIONS. 


HOLMES BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
With a Portrait and Illustrations. 
$1.00; flexible levant, $2.50. 
HOLMES CALENDAR BOOK. 
Selections for every Day of the Year. 32mo, 
parchment paper, 25 cents. 


24mo, 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
ose and Verse, my oer by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stone BLackws tu, and Luvoy 
E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 


Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 











ASNTED.—A woman of some years ex- 
perience would like a sition as greet. 





reader or compositor. Address E A. 
Woman’s Journal Office. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


BY LAURA EB. NEWELL. 


Tunz — Auld Lang Syne. 
Now former things have passed away, 
The good old times of note, 
And women kindly ask to-day 
The privilege to vote. 
No barriers obscure our right, 
And home would be the same; 
Our votes would bring no barm nor slight; 
The ballot we should claim. 


In other duties, great and small, 
The men and women stand 

Together, whatsoe’er the call, 
To strive for fatberiand. 

But when our country’s weal or woe 
The ballot must decide, 

We ask to vote. Will you say no? 
Oh, should it be denied? 


Columbia’s welfare is our own; 
God bless our native land! 

Then would ye seek the polls alone, 
And spurn our loyal band? 

Ob, not as aliens we appeal 
For justice, suffrage too; 

Then, freemen, let your votes reveal 
You to yourselves as true! 

Zeandale, Kansas. 
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THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 

In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their stream- 

ing hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim, dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new. 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the 
old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by 


thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice 
that sings :— 
Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Sbut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 
sea ! “al 
FARMER JOHN. 


BY MILLARD GREELEY. 


Old John Sanbourn—‘'Farmer John,” 
his neighbors called him—was an ener- 
getic and successful farmer in the great 
wooded belt of Central Wisconsin. 

The heavy timber of nearly two hun- 
dred acres had melted before his brawny 
arm, and for months at a time the ring of 
his heavy axe had accompanied the sun 
from its rising to its going down. Great 
farm buildings had risen slowly by the 
rude sheds which were first called home, 
and droves of sheep and cattle fed where 
the one cow and unbroken steers first 
found pasture. 

Farmer John had fairly met all the 
discouragements usual in pioneer life, 
and, aided only by his equally energetic 
wife, had honestly acquired a compe- 
tence. That he was an honorable neigh- 
bor and a fair dealer none could deny, 
but somehow, as the years passed and 
the farm was improved, there had grown 
up toward him on the part of his neigh- 
bors a feeling of distrust and aversion. 

As a rule, they called him honest but 
‘elose.’ Some of them thought him 
selfish. ‘‘The almighty dollar’s all he’s 
after.” was the often repeated remark of 
uncharitable neighbors, who, less thrifty 
and industrious than he, found it hard 
work to feed their large families, much 
less accumulate stock buildings and ma- 
chinery, as Farmer John had done. 

The fact was, when John Sanbourn 
came into the new country, times were 
extremely hard, and it required strict 
economy to make the few dollars he had 
brought with him from the East provide 
for his wants until he raised the first 
crop. A poor harvest and a still poorer 
market the second year caused Farmer 
John to pinch almost to the verge of 
nakedness and starvation. A habit of 
closeness was thus formed which time 
did not diminish, and which grew in the 
eyes of his neighbors into a fault of 
exaggerated dimensions. 

One little grave had been made during 
these troubled years, and another trouble 
which we shall presently mention had 
contributed to leave the old man over- 
worked, morose and selfish. 


On this particalur morning he appeared 
rather more surly aod gloomy than 
usual. It was just as the spring work 
was beginning, and the never-ending 
round of toil was swelling into even 
greater proportions than usual. On every 
hand, look where he would, there was 
something to be done, and to his business 
eye there was no more chance of a rest- 
ing spell than there had been thirty years 
before. 

‘Something must be wrong, yes, some- 
thing must be wrong,” he repeated to 
himself, as he walked on up the wide lane 
leading to the old bara. 

Something was wrong. Like a good 
many men who are anxious to do well, 
and have little todo with, Farmer John 
had saved and worked till he thought of 
nothing but saving and working. Amovi- 
tious us he was, he dreaded to see any of 
the boys start out in life unless he starved 
well, and above all, he could not bear the 
thought of one of them marrying into a 
family not well supplied with money or 
land. So when the oldest boy, Will, had 
reached his twenty-second year, and be- 
gan to call occasionally on Widow Baid- 
win’s bright little Helen, it surprised no 
one to hear that his father had told him 
to stop going there, or to leave the farm. 

Will was attached to the old place, and 
had worked faithfully every dgy since he 
was big enough to pile brush. So one 
morning, when the old man found the 
breakfast a little late, and Will’s mother 
trying to hide the tears when she called 
him, he was not prepared to hear that he 
had gone—gone no one knew where. 

Although in his heart the father felt 
as badly as any one, he was still inexor- 
able, and declared that no boy of his 
should marry a beggar; no, if he never 
saw him again. So Will went away, and 
the autumn and winter came and went, 
and the spring’s work was upon them, 
with all the extra labor Will’s absence 
entailed. 

Thus things stood when we find the old 
man talking to himself along the path to 
the great red barn. The boys had gone 
over to the hill pasture to repair the wall 
before turning in the stock, which, im- 
patient to go, was still fed at the barn. 

Farmer John had come up in the middle 
of the forenoon to look after things, and 
carry back a jug of fresh water, and while 
there he stopped at the barn to feed out 
a little hefore going to the house. He 
had thrown some stalks over to the sheep 
and cows, shoved a bright bit of hay to 
the new bossy, and now, after giving old 
Kit all the oats she needed, found himself 
with a large forkful left. 

Just what to do with it did not seem to 
come to him at once. So, mechanically 
leaning his fork against the pile, he sat 
down. 

That Farmer John should stop work, 
and above all in the middle of a bright 
forenoon, was something quite out of his 
usual way of proceedings. Farmer John 
seldom did think much, and what think- 
ing he did was generally done upon his 
feet; but whether this particular morn- 
ing found him in a more troubled state 
than common, or the great pile of soft 
hay proved too much of a temptation for 
his tired legs, here we find him. 

‘*‘Well, well,” he exclaimed, as he re- 
moved the worn straw hat and rested the 
sun-burned arms on his knees, ‘‘there’s 
no use talking! I’ve had about all I can 
stand of this. It’s nigh onto thirty years 
since we rolled up the old log stable that 
used to stand here, and sakes alive! we 
thought then I couldn’t stand much 
more.” 

Here he paused, and while the cool 
breeze through the great doors fanned 
the wrinkled face, his mind seemed away 
back—back ‘‘nigh onto thirty years.” 

‘*Poor Mary!” and as he continued a 
tender light came into the hard gray 
eyes. ‘I can see her now, as she stood 
that night after they were all gone. How 
good she was! how hopefully she talked! 
*You’ll soon have the roof on, John,’ she 
said, ‘and then you can take it easier. 
Shan’t we be glad when ’tis all over 
with?’ Yes, yes, we thought then that 
sometime ’twould be all over with; but 
that time seems never to come.” 

The sunlight on the floor moved farther 
along. Little Bright had lain down for 
his midday nap, and still the gray head 
was bowed, and no fresh water found its 
way back over the hills to the boys. 

Thus an hour passed. Then old Kit, 
who had stopped chewing, and with 
drowsy eyes was living over colthood 
days, was suddenly brought back to the 
present by the old man hurriedly getting 
to his feet. 

‘‘Beats all! beats ail what L’ve been 
thinking about all these years!” he burst 
out. ‘*We’ve had enough an’ter spare 
for the last fifteen of ’em, and here I am 
working ’em all to death, ’n’ myself, too 
—for—well, for nobody knows what. lll 
stop it, yes, I delare I will! Mary’s too 
old to work this way, an’ I oughter seen 
it before. Ill turn over a new leaf, see 
‘tf Idon’t—half a dozen of ’em. Wilson can 
have that forty if he wants it, an’ if I 





only dared to, I’d go clear down ter Wid- 


der buldwin’s a.” tell em I’m ashamed of 
myself, blamed if | wouldn’t!” 

Here he stopped a moment for breath, 
then went on: ‘P’raps ‘taint jist the 
thing ter go pokiv’ down there ‘thout 
bein’ asked, after all’s been said; but 
I'll go, yes, I will. They can’t more’n 
tell me ter leave.” 

Here the old man hurried out, and cast- 
ing a side glance at the sun, at once set 
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out for the kitchen door. 

“No mistake,” he repeated as he walked | 
along. “Il was a littie too hard on the | 
boy. Will worked hurd and was good to 
me, always was. I took a poor girl when | 
I started, an’ I’ve never seen a rich one | 
I'd trade her for,” and on he went up the | 
cool back steps into the kitchen. | 

**Mary!” | 

**Yes, John!” came from the cellar- | 
way, whence Mrs. Sanbourn was briog- 
ing a large pan of potatoes, a half-dozen 
turnips aud a cabbage. 

‘*What did you want, John?” she asked, 
placing the future dinner on the table, 
and resting her hands on the sides of the 
pao. 

“Oh, nothin’. Only wanted to know 
where ye was, kinder,’’ and then, seeing 
the worn look on the once handsome face, 
added : 

‘*Ain’t you pretty tired, Mary?” 

“Well, no, not more than usual, bnt 
somehow, John, I’m always tired now-a- 
days.” 

‘*Well, Mary, ye look tired, that’s sar- 
tin; but 1’’—— Here the old man found 
it hard to proceed, for visions of the 
Mary in the past and the Mary now, of 
the little Will and the Will of to-day, 
came too vividly before his troubled gaze. 
Mrs. Sanbourn, noticing this, hastened 
to ask if anything was wrong. 

“Oh no, dono’s there is. Thought I'd 
stop in an’ rest a bit. Somehow, I don’t 
seem ter stand as much this spring’s com- 
mon. But as I’s goin’ ter say, 'm—Il’m 
goin’ ter turn over a new leaf, Mary—an’ 
—an’ Will—Will didu’t do so very bad, 
after all. You know I—l”—— 

Here the old man chocked up again, 
and seeing the great tears starting to 
Mary’s faded eyes, caught up the big dip- 
per, saying something about a cov] drink 
at the spring, hurried out. When he got 
to the spring, he didn’t driuk at all, 
but leaving the dipper on the stone, 
passed out of the big gate into the road. 
Here he stopped, looked up and down the 
way, went on a little, then stopped again. 

‘*Wonder ’f I'd better? Can’t hear from 
Will ’f I don’t, that’s sartin.”’ Then after 
a moment's pause, ‘Yes, I’ll go—go now! 
If it’s put off *twont be done, that’s all I 
can tell’em jist how ‘tis. Mother’s dyin’ 
ter see Will, an’—well, yes, an’ I am, too, 
for that matter. I'll tell ’em ’twas I made 
therumpus. They’ll know where Willis, 
an’ 1’ll know, too, ‘fore this road sees my 
boots agin, see’f I don’t!” 

With this he gave the old hat a vigorous 
jam to gain courage, and started off with 
long strides toward the clump of maples 
that hid the widow’s cottage. 
**Good-mornin’, Wilson!’’ he called to 
& passing neighbor. ‘I'd like ter speak to 
ye jist a moment.” 

With a puzzled look the driver stopped 
and gazed earnestly at the old man. 
‘*“Well, Wilson, how ’bout that forty 
acres—want it yet?” 

‘Want it? I supposed you knew I 
wanted it badly enough. But what's the 
use? I can’t pay all down, and you can, 
so of course you'll get it.” 

**Well, I do’ know ’bout that, Wilson. 
It would square out your sixty, and make 
ye aneven hundred. Ye oughter have it, 
and ye can for all me. I've got two hun- 
dred now—an’ it’s goin’ ter kill me an’ all 
the rest of em ter run that. An’ ’bout the 
money—ef ye ain’t got nuff, why I have, 
an’ jist’s soon let ye have two or three 
hundred for a year or so’snot. I’m in 
somethin’.of a hurry, but I mean what I 
say. Good-mornin’.”’ 

‘*“Good-morning,”’ repeated the aston- 
ished Wilson, as with open mouth he 
looked after the retreating figure of the 
farmer. 

‘‘What under the sun’s got into him? 
can it really be the old man?” he thought 
to himself. Yes, there was no mistaking 
those home-made suspenders—both fas- 
tened to one overworked button. 

Though Neighbor Wilson was com- 
pletely thunderstruck, and rode with his 
head twisted round looking after the 
object of his astonishment till he was 
nearly thrown from his wagon by a bad 
stump, he was still the happiest man in 
all the Badger State. Then he turned and 
drove furicusly back home to astonish his 
family with the glad news. 

The cause of his past misery and present 
happiness was making good time toward 
the dreaded interview. He had not in- 
tended to stop again, but a cheery ‘*Good- 
morning, Mr. Sunbourn,” from the yard 
of a poor renter near the maples, broke 
the current of his thoughts just as he was 
pr~aring himself to meet the worst. 

, you, Martha? Well, good-morn- 
ir ao in a hurry, but glad ye spoke 
a ll. How’d ye like goin’ up an’ 
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or such a matter, p’ra’ps longer? That is, 
if yer mother can spare ye. I’ll do what’s 
right by ye—two dollars a week—if that’ll 
do. It’s ’most too much for Mary to feed 
an’runusall. Goright up an’ help her 
get dinner, ef yer can, ’n’ I’ll pay ye from 
this mornio’.”’ 

The girl was as much astonished as 
Neighbor Wilson had been. She had 
helped them once before in ‘threshing 
time,” and got only a dollar for a week’s 
hard work. Compared with this, the pres- 
ent offer was dazzling. So before her 
employer was many rods away, she was 
oft, with a light heart, to help at the great 
white house. 

Naturally a bashful man, Farmer John, 
as he opened the gate, almost wished him- 
self at work again in the pasture. But 
his mind was made up, and brushing the 
hayseed from his overalls, he re-adjusted 
the old hat, rolled down his sleeves, and 
started in. 

The neat appearance of the walk and 
other evidences of thrift which abounded 
were not lost on the visitor. He knocked 
on the door,and Mrs. Baldwin met him 
with a puzzled look on her face, but gave 
him a kindly ‘‘good-morning,” and when 
he entered Helen herself offered him the 
great arm-chair. 

The pale face and troubled eyes of the 
girl were kind enough, but something in 
them sent a pang of pity into the old 
man’s softened heart. He had always said 
it was only the money Will might get that 
made her partial to him, but during the 
day he had thought there might be some- 
thing else, and now he knew there was. 

‘Pretty fair weather for the time o’ 
year,” he at length said, after an awk- 
ward silence in which the measured tick 
of the old clock seemed to gain in volume 
at every swing. 

He would not have said even this had 
he known what the weather was, for a 
strong spring shower had been gathering, 
and was about to bresk on the cottage. 
A moment later it did break, and what to 
do or say next the old man did not know. 

When he came in they were about to 
spread the table for dinner, and after 
some delay country manners demanded 
that they should proceed. Farmer John 
watched them closely, hoping a third plate 
would not make its appearance on the 
snowy cloth. But it was placed there, and 
when dinner was ready Mrs. Baldwin, 
with a pleasant smile, asked him to sit up 
and eat with them. 

In vain the old man declared he was not 
hungry—that he had just eaten a very late 
breakfast—and that he hadn’t a very good 
appetite anyway. The rain kept pouring 
down, and in epite of himself Farmer 
John found himself seated at table with 
Helen and her mother. 

As soon as they were seated Mrs. Bald- 
win glanced quietly at her neighbor, and 
then proceeded to ask a plain, old-fash- 
ioned blessing. Farmer John had asked 
blessings—but that was before the new 
barn was built—for somehow during the 
hurry and worry of the time, blessings 
were often left out, and finally dropped 
altogether. ‘T'o be sure, they were renewed 
the spring little Ben’s sleeping-place was 
changed from the warm room off the 
kitchen to the narrow bed in the old 
orchard, but only for a year or so, and 
now it was never done. 

Of course Mrs. Baldwin and her daugh- 
ter were puzzied as to the object of the 
old man’s visit. Mus. Baldwin thought 
possibly it was some matter of business, 
but his evident embarrassment abont in- 
troducing it was inexplicable. 

Helen, who never thought of John San- 
bourn except in conrection with Will, 
feared his visit boded no good for the 
absent boy. But they had not long to 


wait. 
**I do’ know but I might jis’ ’s soon tell 


ye what I come for first as last. "Taint no 
pleasant job, I know, but I felt ’s though 
I didn’t do jist right toward ye in the 
matter "bout Will, an’ I want to tell ye 
that I'm ashamed uv myself. I—I was 
too hasty altogether.”’ 

This was not exactly what he had meant 
to say, but it was all he could say, and it 
had to do. 

Mrs. Baldwin, greatly astonished, man- 
aged to say that there was nothing for 
him to be ashamed of. They always be- 
lieved he did what he thought would be 
for the best, and had no reason to think 
he had done otherwise in this matter. 
Helen was too much overcome to speak, 
but when the old farmer extended his 
hand and asked her to overlook the past 
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and he would do better by Will, the dark 
eyes filled and the girlish form shook 
with emotion. 

Mrs. Baldwin was about to make some 
further remark, when a step on the front 
stoop attracted their attention, and in a 
moment more Will Sanbourn stood before 
the astonished trio. Helen sprang toward 
him first, but Farmer John was a close 
second, and grasping him warmly by the 
hand, extended a hearty welcome. 

An hour later the sun broke through 
the clouds, and shortly after two men 
could be seen dodging the puddles along 
the road leading by one of the best farms 
in Central Wisconsin. One of the men 
was a little bowed, with one hand resting 
on his back just where two wide, knit 
suspenders met. The other, a little taller, 
upright and strongly built, was trying to 
keep up with him. Which was the hap- 
pier of the two it would be hard to tell. 

It is four years since then, and Will, 
with a strong hired man, is in the same 
back field, mending the old pasture wall. 
The other boys are away at schvol, and 
as we are passing so near the old farm- 
house, let us peep into the open door of 
the long front room. 

The two elderly ladies by the window 
we have seen before. And the restful 
peace on the face of one of them tells that 
the time when ‘ ’twill be all over with” 
has really come. 

A young woman with dark, earnest 
eyes is flitting back and forth to the 
kitchen helping the girl with the dinner, 
while every step is taken lightly, as off 
and on furtive glances are cast toward the 
well-worn lounge in the corner. For don’t 
you see a chubby two-year-old, with a 
pair of gold bowed spectacles in his dim- 
pled fist, has fallen asleep on grandpa’s 
arm, and grandpa is sleeping too? 

We did not intend to say anything 
about the baby’s name, and will not. But 
you can always tell when the thin locks 
are pulled a little too hard, by the way 
the old man says—'‘Johnny !”— Youth’s 
Companion. 


4 
or 


DR. PAREHORST’S MISTAKE, 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Rev. Dr. C. A. Parkhurst’s sermon, a 
plea for fallen women, is undoubtedly a 
timely one. He clearly points out that 
there is a character of crime that, if one 
sex practices it, is all right, but if the 
other practices it, ostracism invariably 
follows. He then proceeds to blame 
woman for this ostracism, and condemns 
her for not giving help to her fallen sister. 

The doctor should know that this social 
law forbidding women to recognize the 
sinner of her own sex who has broken the 
seventh commandment, was not made by 
women but by men. Women have been 
taught in allages that chastity is woman’s 
greatest virtue, and men, for their own 
purposes, have divided women into 
classes, and put into their hands the key 
that opens the door to social distinctions, 
The Church and the State for ages have 
demanded that women, like Cxsar’s wife, 
should be above suspicion. What for? 
For the beneflt of women? No! For the 
certainty of fatherhood. Thus the law- 
making power of the race sought here, as 
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The fact that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has cured thousands of 
others is certainly sufficient 
reason for belief that it will 
cure you. It makes pure, 
rich, healthy blood, tones and 
strengthens the nerves, and 
builds up the whole system. 
Remember 
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elsewhere, its own interest; and it be- 
hoves clergymen to be patient with women 
who are slow to break away from author- 
ity or the law of precedent. 
Louisa SOUTHWORTH. 
Cleveland. O. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THE LESSON OF THE LEAVES. 


BY R. G. B. 


Dropping from the tree-tops, 
Floating through the air, 
Whisking round the corners, 
Leaves are every where. 
Listen to their teaching, 
Hear them as they say, 
‘*We have had our work-time, 
Now we have our play.”’ 


«*What have we been duing? 

Kept the violets cool; 

Shaded heated children 
On their way to school; 

Hid the nest of redbreast 
From the prying eye; 

Whispered love to mother-tree, 
Cheered the passer-by. 


“‘All our work for others,— 
That’s the reason why 
We've been given these bright tints, 
Ere we droop and die.”’ 
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DR. HOLMES AND THE ROBIN. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


It was a perfect summer day. The air 
was sweet with the fresh breath of the 
sea, and the sunshine was radiant. But 
the beauty of the day, great as it was in 
all natural ways, was enhanced by the 
thought that, by special invitation, I was 
to spend that day with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. An Armenian from the far-oft 
land of Ararat said recently that every 
year was marked by a milestone, but that 
his happy year in America would be 
marked by a Washington Monument. So 
that summer day was so brilliant that 
only its own flaming sunset colors could 
furnish pigment enough to mark it the 
‘syed-letter day” that it was. 

The dew was hardly dry on the grass 
when I was seated in the pleasant library, 
with windows open and curtains drawn 
to let in the morning air. Outside the 
birds were singing as though they, too. 
knew how good it was to be there. 
Within, the genial man sat in an easy 
chair, surrounded by his books, talking of 
them and their authors, giving wonder- 
fully interesting reminiscences of this one 
and that one, chatting about his charm- 
ing visit across the sea, and exhibiting 
some of the letters he had recently re- 
ceived from all sorts of people, a poet 
among them. This poet had sent him a 
long manuscript volume of verse, asking 
Dr. Holmes’ opinion as to its merit. How 
kindly he spoke of them all! Some 
wanted autographs, some advice, one 
wanted to borrow money, and several 
were outpourings of sincere love and revy- 
erence. Two or three were from children, 
and evidently these gave him genuine 
pleasure. But not a harsh or unkind crit- 
icism did he make of a single one. He 
said that it was his habit to reply to each 
with his own hand, though he added that 
it was getting to be a weary task. 

Suddenly, as we were talking, feasting 
our eyes at the same time on the beautiful 
picture of lawn and rocks and trees and 
open sea, there was a flutter of wings, a 
bird-call of fear, and an anxious cry from 
a mother bird’s throat. Directly in front 
of the window where I sat rose a steep 
rock, above which was a young tree in 
whose branches a robin’s nest was half 
hidden. A young bird, under the tuition 
of its mother just trying its wings, was 
flitting from twig to twig. Losing its 
hold, it fell headlong down the face of the 
rock, beating wildly with the untrained 
wings against the empty air. Happily, it 
fell in the unmown grass of a terrace that 
ran along the granite wall. 

We both heard the outcry of the 
alarmed robins. ‘*‘What is it, what is 
it?’ asked Dr. Holmes. ‘‘A young robin 
has fallen from the nest into the grass 
below,” I answered, for I had seen the 
birdling in its unexpected flight. 

“A robin, a young robin!” he cried, 
exultantly, to my great surprise; ‘‘oh, 
where is it? Come, quick! All the boy 
in me revives at the thought of catching 
arobin!’’ And almost as soon as I could 
get out upon the lawn he was beside me. 
I sprang on to the terrace ata leap. ‘Oh, 
I could have done that once,” he laughed ; 
“but you must let me catch it myself.” 
The little thing was struggling to raise 
itself, but was tangled in the tall grass 
and clover, though unhurt. I bent the 
long grass down over it and kept it a 
prisoner till the would-be bird-catcher 
had found an easier level by which to 
reach the terrace. Meantime he had called 
to his daughter to bring an empty bird- 
cage which happened to be in the house. 
With a real shout of glee he caught his 
prisoner. It was a strange picture, the 
old man on the grassy bank, bareheaded, 





the sunshine lighting up his smiling face, 
and the little bird clasped close in his 
delicate hand, its tiny black eyes looking 
fearlessly into his own. 

I held the cage while he slipped it in, 
and he carried it in triumph into the 
house. ‘'Oh,” he said, ‘‘how that carries 
me back to my boyhood!” and he began a 
series of reminiscences that promised to 
be full of charm. Yet I was a little sur- 
prised that such a loverof freedom should 
be willing to take a bird captive. 

‘‘But what am I thinking of! I don’t 
know what young robins eat,” he cried; 
‘*what shall I give it?” 

“If you will let me carry the cage out 
and set it under the tree, I think the 
muther bird will feed it,” [I ventured to 
suggest, hoping that he would let it go 
free. 

“Very well, we will try it,” he said. So 
I carried the gilded prison out and set it 
in the cool grass beneath the shade of an 
apple-tree. Ina moment down swooped, 
not the mother, but a gay oriole, its shin- 
ing gold flashing between meand the gray 
rock. He lit on the cage and began to 
chatter to the little prisoner, who re- 
sponded witha plaintive chirp. Faint-as 
it was, the mother heard, and in a mom :?nt 
shot down from the tree and fircely 
attacked the inquisitive visitor. A battle 
of about a minute ensued, but the birds 
separated before we had time to interfere, 
and the oriole flew meekly away. Then 
the mother robin, with sweet notes of 
compassion, comforted the frightened 
baby. Shortly she darted off, and soon 
returned with a fat earthworm in her 
beak, which, with great skill, she dropped 
into the yawning bill between the wires 
of the cage. And so all the long Jane day 
she came and went and nursed and fed her 
darling. There the cage stood when the 
dew fell and the setting sun sent me 
home. 

The next time I saw Dr. Holmes [ asked 
about the fate of the little bird. ‘*Ah,” 
said he, ‘‘my heart smote me at making 
an innocent captive, and the next day | 
opened the prison door, and the faithful 
mother easily enticed her little one into 
the great free world.” —The Outlook. 


ee — 
HUMOROUS. 

What fruit is the most visionary? The 
apple of the eye. 


“TI am aware, doctor, that the stomach 
is a delicate organ.”’ Teetotal Doctor— 
‘*Then why do you treat it as if it were a 
barrel organ?” 


Some time before the War of Secession 
Horace Greeley wrote a note discharging 
one of the staff of the New York Herald 
for gross neglect of duty. ‘The expelled 
journalist went to California, and return- 
ing after several years, he encountered 
Mr. Greeley. The chief recogniz:d him, 
and inquired, with customary cordiality, 
where he had been and how he had got 
along. 

‘*Let me see,” he continued, ‘‘didn’t I 
get mad at you and send you off?” 

“Oh, yes! You wrote me a note telling 
me toclear our. I[ tcookit with me. No- 


body could read it, so I declared it a let- |’ 


ter of recommendation, gave it my owa 
interpretation, and got several first-rate 
situations by it. [am really very much 
obliged to you. 


Little Louise is only three years old, 
but full enough of mischief for several 
little girls. 

‘Oh dear, Louise!’’ exclaimed her big 
sister one day, after the little one had 
been in mischief, ‘‘do you think it would 
make you good if I put you in the flour 
barrel and left you there awhile?” 

‘I’m ’fwaid not,” said Louise, soberly; 
“but, sister, you may put me in the conkie 
jar if you want to.”—Harper'’s Young Peo- 


ple. 

“Only think,” says one Parisian to an- 
other, as pictured in ZL‘ Jilustration—‘‘only 
think if Jeanne d’Are had not lived, we 
should be Englishmen!” ‘That is true,” 
replies the other; ‘but, then, it would 
have been we who won the battle of Wa- 
terloo.” 
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RAISED FROM A BED OF SICKNESS. 





“I have been suffering for a long time 
with indigestion and neuralgia, and I was 
despaired of by my physician. I was 
finally induced by a friend to try a bottle 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I felt greatly im- 
proved soon after takingit. I purchased 
three more bottles, and am now entirely 
well and able to resume my duties. I 
cannot say too much for Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, for it has raised me from a bed of 
sickness to the enjoyment of good health.” 
Judson H. Record, 1343 Dorchester Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Hoop's PILLs eure indigestion, 
headache. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stone BLackwe.Lu, and Lucy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman's Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


SINGLE-TAX COURIER, 


The National Single-Tax Newspaper, 


W. E. Brokaw, Editor, 
Puolished »y 


THE COURIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


SL Olive Street, St. Louis, Me. 
SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Bus, Mar, 
81.00 Per Annum, 


It gives the single tax news of the world weekly 
single tax discussions and rhe very best propaganda 
mat er. eorreso on teats in Japsen, Austra 
lasia, France Eagland, C snada an i other countri: s. 

The Courier \« a 16-page, 64 col. paper, in very clear 
print, on filae tinted vaper. It isa valuable champion 
of the cause which Is ittracting so much attention 
throughout the world aod which must come more 
and more Into public view. 


VALUED OPINIONS. 


ToW.E Brokaw: I think no more fitting editor 
tha” \ ourself oc puid bs chosen, and read with pleasure 
and apor ‘val eveything I see from your pea.—Wu. 
LLOYD GaRRISON, 

Let me tak~ this opp »rtunity of saying how much I 
appreciate the great improvement that has been 
mae in the Courter, and the »seful ess of the field It 
is filt'ng tn bringing tog*ther the news of the single- 
tax movement. [tis doing this so well that there is 
no longe” anv reason to regret the suspension of the 
Standard.—Henry Georor, 

Words cannot expres: the satisfaction an4 joy my 
mother and I feel tn reading the Court-r and realizin 
that we havs o \°e more a national eing!e-tax jourra 
be iting us news of the movement from every qua ter 
of the globe.—Mrs, Fran es VW. Mitne (Author of “For 
Today”) San Luis Obispo, Cal, 

Throughout my travels tue past year I was im 
Pressed with the recognition of the Courter as a 
8 ‘ovessor to the Standard, For myself, I was anxious 
alway: to get at t1e pest number, that I might post 
up onthe news of the mvement over the country; 
and as to the people! saw, the »pinion was unanimous 
wherever I went that the Courter nad immensely im- 
proved «tace RBrokaw’s editorial control, and was 
hecoming, with ever iasue, more and more satis- 
factory. In many tnstances the expression of this 
op nion was emphatic.—Lovis F. Post, Aug. 18, 1894, 





To Reformers: 


The fifth plank of the K. of L. platform isa single- 
tax plank, an‘ the land plank of the Populist plat- 
form ssys tnatlan1 should not be held for speculative 
purpo es, It is *laimed that the singlo-tax is the 
only way to carry out that plank. All should study 
it. A glance at the Single-Tar Courter will surprise 
you with the news of its growth, 





To Opponents of the Single-Tax: 


Judge not our reform without completely under- 
derstanding our orl ciple and position, The Single- 
Taz Courter is the only national exponent of the 
single-tax. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR IT, 
READ IT, THEN 
RITICISE US! 


Cc 
Address: THE COURIER PUBLISHING CO., 


Olive Street, St. Louls, Wo. 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devoted 
to Women’s Interests, and 





especially to Woman 
Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE, 





“It isthe very best paper for women.”—Mrs, Clara 
C. Hoffman. 


“The best woman’s paper In the United States, or in 
the world.” —Englishwoman’s Review. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison ts possible.”—Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 


“Tt is able, gro and Irreproachable—an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what is far 
better, a just one. [could not do without it.—Marietta 
Holley (“Josiah Allen’s Wife.’") 


“The Woman’s JouRNAL has long been my outlook 
upon the re and widening world of woman’s work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its hu is pure and Its spirit exalted.” 
- Frances £. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of tn- 
formation regarding what women are doing, what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women’s papers now in existence, and has bulit 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.”— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

“If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 

uestion, the Woman’s JOURNAL is the very best means, 

t is pure, healthful and interesting—a paper that any 

one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh, 
ters.” —Mrs. Zereida G. Wallace. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the Woman’s JouRNAL at $1.50 each, the 
Woman’s JourRNAL will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 








Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Rega- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass, 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 


Upholsterers, 
FURN'TURE, DR4PERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specsaitv is made of order work and furni- 
ture repairing. Satisfaction guaranteed Address 
or call at LOOZ Boylston St., near Mass. Ave 


-BEST.ON M EARTH-. 
NICKERSON PitenT goat SHEARS / 


cur ati 


















THIS OUT MAIL TO US WIT 
JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
@. ONE FULL NICKLED 


INCH SHEAR LIKE CUT. o=———— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenporr tows 
tNTED — A woman of some years ex- 
W perience would like a _— as proof- 
€ 


reader or compositor. Address E A. L. 
Woman’s Journal Office. 


UR i o— Habit Cured in Iu 
me to days. No pay ered. 
OPi OR. }. STEPHEN . Lebanon, dao 








- of one kind, postpaid. ’ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equa! Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 
Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 


No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFPIce, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Stffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev, J. W. 

Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 

Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 

Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 


Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 


Harriette A. Keyser. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 
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Offers to investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, I[a., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 5l¢ per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally. They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
for 2 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


e + th 


Term op 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata,ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens a. 26,’%4. A four years’ 
uw. 


grad course 0: ures, Labora: and 
‘linical work offers superior advantages to st . 
who are also admit to the clinics of the Re 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, .D.. 
Deas, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 

















Winter Sessi d October Ist; ending May, 1694 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Qu Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 8t 
are also admitted 


to Clinics in almost all the Hosp’ 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information Pe to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dray, 
821 East 15th St., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her Brectice also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her treat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time netne given wholly to city practice, 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girle 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLpesr Fish MaRKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calis daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 























Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin, 
the papers written by her under governmen 
da ied notes concern: 








which this company has been doing busines 
years, so that the: fficers have acquired by expe 
a good know ledge of the value of land, This. with the 
es pital $500 000) and surplue ($308,000) of the C -m pany, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them 
aseuch. Correspondence solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Young Idea. 


An Edneational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 


rience 








P an P y 
them written by Miss Carrollin 1892. Price, $1 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names te 
8.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C, 
names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
book is not yet out. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 











Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in 
Blackstone Hall Parlor, on Thursday, 
Nov. 18th. Rey Anna Garlin Spencer, 
first vice-president, occupied the chair. 
The morning session was devoted to 
business. The Secretary’s report showed 
active work in the holding of public 
meetings in Providence and elsewhere, in 
the circulation of petitions for a woman 
suffrage amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion, and in other ways. The treasurer 
reported the receipts for the year as 
$623.58; expenditure, $605.35; balance, 
$18.23. 

Reports were made by the chairmen of 
committees on finance and on suffrage 
work in the schools. The latter has sent 
leaflets to many of the public school 
teachers. Five of the six auxiliary 
Leagues sent reports of work, which were 
read by delegates pregent. 

Mrs. Spencer read a letter from the 
president, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, who 
bas been ill since July 1. She is better, 
though still confined to her room: 

Dear Friends: I am looking forward to 
our annual meeting with much interest, as 
a time to give public recognition to the 

t advance made by our noble cause 
uring the past year. I suggest to you 
the importance of your adopting strong 
resolutions in acknowledgment thereof. 
First and foremost of the evidences of 
such progress is the uprising of society 
women in New York in favor of ‘‘political 
equality.” It is a most noteworthy 
movement, and shows how widely the 
sentiment has extended that it is the duty 
of women to participate in governmental 
affairs. The successful effort of the 
women of Kentucky to defeat the re-elec- 
tion of W. C. P. Breckinridge to Congress 
indicates what women will do generally 
in politics when they have the ballot; and 
the moral good accomplished by woman 
suffrage in Colorado fulfils the promise 
of that indication. The prospect that 
woman suffrage may be eatablished by the 
State Constitution of Utah, and the organ- 
ization of New York women in an associ- 
ation to secure better municipal govern- 
ment, and still other proofs of progress 
will, I trust, receive your serious consid- 
eration and acknowledgment. With all 
these encouraging evidences of improve- 
ment, this is not the time to waver or 
weaken in our own work here in Rhode 
Island. Let us pursue it bravely. The 
organization of Leagues in our own State 
has not accomplished all we hoped or 
expected. If any plan can be devised to 
make these bodies more efficient it would 
be worth the effort. 
Fraternally and affectionately yours, 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 

Committees were appointed to report at 
the afternoon meeting: 

Resolutions, Mrs. J. 8. French, Mrs. R. 
B. Burleigh. 

Credentials, Mrs. E. M. Bolles, Mrs. M, 
R. Ballou. 

Memberships, Mrs. Mary K. Wood and 
Mrs. E. C. Ormsbee. 

The session closed with a discussion of 
the best methods for obtaining converts. 
Mrs. Bolles advocated conventions in the 
cities and larger towns. Dr. Helen C. 
Putnam favored this plan. Mrs. Dietrick 
thought better work could be accomplished 
by parlor meetings. Mrs. J. 8S. French 
proposed public rather than private meet- 
ings for business, and that members of the 
Association and Leagues express their 
opinions upon proposed measures. The 
suggestion was discussed but no action 
taken. Petition work, presidential suf- 
frage, and indirect political influence 
were also briefly considered. 

At the afternoon session Miss Kenyon, 
chairman of the committee on press work, 
reported. Mrs. O. I. Angel reported of 
work done in the churches. 

The committee on credentials having 
reported, the convention elected officers 
as follows: 

President—Mrs. Elizabeth Buffum Chace. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, Mrs. Arnold B. Chace, Mrs. Mary O. 
Arnold. — 

Chairman Ex. Com.—Mrs. Anna E. 
Aldrich. 

Rec. Sec.—Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles. 

Cor. Sec.—Mrs. Jeanette 8. French. 

Treas.—Mrs. Mary K. Wood. 

Auditors—Mrs. M. A. Pierce, Mrs. E. C. 
Ormsbee. 

Delegates were elected to the Woman’s 
Council, the Union for Practical Progress, 
and the National-American W. 5S. A. 

Rev. W. H. Spencer said: ‘‘If it is good 
for a man to vote it is good for a woman. 
The family consists of twohalves, of which 
the woman is the better half. There is 
no argument against woman suffrage. 
Many women are themselves indifferent to 
the ballot, but are beginning to learn their 
power to accomplish political work.” 

Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick said that people 
are impressed by facts more than by 
principles. City governments are carried 
on for municipal housekeeping. Women 
are beginning to take an interest. In one 
large city women have found that the 
floors of the schoolhouses are washed but 
once a year. School children are not 
always cleanly, and disease germs accumu- 
late. It would cost $10,000 a year to have 
the floors washed once # month. That 
city appropriated $12,000 for the aldermen 
to go upon a junket. The suffragists of 
Providence should take an interest in the 
city government. 
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Acream of tarter baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








Rev. Napoleon Hoagland announced 
himself in favor of equal suffrage. Asa 
duty, all intelligence and conscience and 
heart should be called into the service of 
the State. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 


Resolved, 1. That the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association expresses 
thankfulness for the health and*prozperity 
accorded us during the past year. 

2. That we sadly miss the cheering 
presence of our leader, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace, but rejoice to know that she is 
relieved from intense physical pain and is 
able to assist in our action to-day by her 
wise counsel. 

3. That, since the faces of some who 
have been wont to meet with us have 
passed from our sight forever, we remem- 
ber gratefully many a kind word and deed 
given to those of us who know them best, 
that has materially helped us in our prog- 
ress. 

4. That our thanks are due and cheer- 
fully offered to the honorable governor of 
our State for the favorable mention of 
our cause in his message to the Legisla- 
ture. Our thanks are also due to individ- 
uals and societies technically outside our 
ranks who have aided us. We would 

articularly mention the [ron-Moulders’ 

nion, of Pawtucket, which sent us the 
names of forty-seven legal voters as peti- 
tioners. 

5. That we urge all women who believe 
in woman suffrage to enroll themselves in 
our societies, and remind them that by 
their silence they seem to consent to their 
own disfranchisement. 

6. That, one of the foremost evidences 
of progress is the uprising of society 
women in New York in favor of politi- 
cal equality. It is a noteworthy move- 
ment and shows how wide is the senti- 
ment that women should participate in 
the government. 

7. That we sympathize with the 700,000 
New York petitioners for woman suffrage 
whose request has been denied by the 
Constitutional Convention. 

8. That we congratulate ourselves and 
our country that we have now two States 
—Wyoming and Colorado—in which full 
political rights are accorded to women, 
and we realize the prideund joy that must 
be felt by the women of the latter State in 
the thought that their fathers, broth- 
ers and husbands were wise and noble 
enough to enfranchise them by popular 
vote. 

9. That we also congratulate the people 
of Utah that they are soon to enter the 
Union with woman suffrage in their State 
Constitution. With polygamy abandoned 
and equal rights enthroned, we may truly 
say that instead of the brier has come up 
the myrtle. 

10. That the successful effort of the 
women of Kentucky to defeat the election 
of W. C. P. Breckinridge to Congress indi- 
cates what women will do generally in 
politics when they have the ballot, and 
that the moral good accomplished by 
woman suffrage in Colorado fulfils the 
promise of that indication. 

11. That we earnestly desire that the 
suffrage campaign now being carried on 
in the State of Kansas may result in 
another victory for woman suffrage, and 
we commend to all who are in danger of 
becoming weary the example of our 
National president, Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, whose untiring labor in this and 
other campaigns is almost unparalelled. 


Mrs. Millie Estes, of Pawtucket, re- 
lated an interesting episode. Mrs. G. F. 
Martin and Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer also 
made interesting speeches. 

At the evening session Mrs. Dietrick 
claimed that women were the first rulers 
of the world; that men revolted from the 
autocracy of the female sex and built 
up a male despotism, and that what is 
needed is the joint rule of both sexes in 
public affairs. 

Mr. John H. Cook reported for the com- 
mittee on suffrage work in labor organiza- 
tions, working girls’ clubs, ete. He 
showed the necessity of active eftort along 
this line. Many questions were asked. It 
seems a pity that only converts to the 
cause were present to hear. Some way is 
needed to reach the unbelievers. 

ELLEN M. BOLLEs. 
Rec. Sec. R. I. W. S.A. 
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AN APPEAL TO SELF-INTEREST, 


A Kansas paper appeals to the self- 
interest of all the different political par- 
ties as follows: 

The future of each of the several parties 
must rest upon the indorsement of or op- 
position to the cause of the political equal- 
ity of the sexes in our fair State, as evi- 
denced by the ballots cast on November 





6 next. A quarter of a century ago the 
freedmen of the South gladly gave their 
allegiance to the party responsible for 
their enfranchisement. and certainly the 
intelligent women of Kansas will never do 
less. Upon the action and standing of 
e-ch party on election day will depend 
the future attitude of the noble women of 
Kangas. 

The Topeka Capital disapproves of the 
appeal, and says: 

The women of Kansas, when they are 
enfranchised, will vote for that party 
whose principles and conduct approve 
themselves to the judgment of the indi- 
vidual women voters. Our own opinion 
is that they will not be tied to any party 
string, but will exercise their individual 
judgment for the defeat of vicious rings 
and bosses and for the welfare of the State 
and for clean politics and good govern- 
ment. If we had any other opinion of the 
noble women of Kansas we would regard 
them as unworthy of the franchise. 

Suggestions of this character do harm. 
They are regarded as ‘‘threats,” and alien- 
ate, but do not intimidate. If any one of 
the parties had made the enfranchise- 
ment of women its sole, or even its prin- 
cipal object, the case might be different. 
Such is not the case, and the women of 
Kansas are, and will continue to be, di- 
vided in their political views as are the 
men. H, B. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Hype Park.—Last Friday afternoon, 
Oct. 18, the League held a meeting in the 
rooms of the Historical Society, and was 
addressed by Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 
The local papers both reported at consid- 
— length, and much interest was man 

ested. 


NEw BEpForRD —The League expects 
to give object iessons in registration and 
voting, and will distribute school suffrage 
literature. Mrs. Knowlton, wife of the 
Attorney-General, has been elected to the 
school board to fill a vacancy. It is hoped 
that she will be re-elected at the coming 
municipal election. An effort will be made 
to pu} several other women on the board. 


City Pornt.—The League held its regu- 
lar meeting with Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Young last Tuesday week. After busi- 
ness reports and election of new members, 
the president, Mrs. E. 8S. Boland read ex- 
tracts from Dr. Buckley’s objections to 
woman suffrage. Mrs. F. W. Snow, Mrs. 
A. J. Adams, and Mrs. F. J. Tuttle re- 
plied to the objections and read extracts 
from Miss Blackwell’s reply. Mrs. Boland, 
Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Newcomb, and Mrs. 
Wheeler also took part in discussion. 
Piano music by Misses Charnock and 
Watson, and songs by Mrs. C. C. Kendall 
were followed by bountiful refreshments 
and social intercourse. 


SHARON. — A spirited and successful 
meeting was held in Town Hall, Sharon, 
Oct. 29, for the purpose of organizing a 
Suffrage League. Mrs. Bowman presided. 
About 150 were present, including many 
leading citizens of the town. Addresses 
were made by Mrs. Bowman, Mr. Alfred 
Kempton, Mrs. Swallow, of Hyde Park, 
Mrs. Gleason, of Roslindale, and H. B. 
Blackwell, of Boston. T'wenty - seven 
women and men signed the conatitution. 
A committee on nominations,Wm. L. Has- 
kel, chairman, reported a full iist of offi- 
cers, and they were unanimously elected. 











THE DRAMA. 


CoLUuMBIA.—"‘Sowing the Wind,” Syd- 
ney Gruudy’s play, continues to draw 
large and fashionable audiences. It will 
be continued for some time to come. 
The week begining November 5 will be 
the third, and it will be the largest that 
the play has yet enjoyed. Seldom has a 
more interesting play been placed upon 
the Boston stage, or one more admirably 
acted. The company is under the direc- 
tion of Chas. Frohman. Miss Mary!Hamp- 
ton, a favorite in Boston, has won new 
friends and admirers through her admir- 
able portrayal of Rosamond. Mr. J. H. 
Gilmour is manly and artistic. The re- 
mainder of the company is thoroughly 
competent. No date has yet been set for 
the withdrawal of ‘Sowing the Wind,” 
as it is constantly visited in large numbers 
by the best people of the city. Seats 
for three weeks ahead are ready at the 
Columbia box-office. 
> 

HOLtis.—It was thought that the pub- 
lic might suppose that the Brownies was 
an entertainment designed especially for 
children. It is not so. ‘he. Brownies is 
ah attractive entertainment, replete with 
humor, utilizing the latest knowledge of 
stage mechanism. The quaint little peo- 
ple are most heartily admired. There are 
marches, songs and choruses, pretty 
women, dazzling costumes, everything 
‘*up-to-date.”” The Brownies are booked 
for two weeks at the Hollis; one more, 
beginning November 5, is the limit of 
their stay. ‘The audiences have been large 
and fashionable, and almost as entertain- 
ing as the play, from the number of chil- 
dren who followed their heroes through 
their troubles and final success. 











The Boston Couch Bed Co. makes com- 
fortable beds, which must be seen to be 
appreciated. Cne third of life is spent in 
bed. Upon sound sleep depend health 
and happiness. Thousand regard this 
Company as benefactors, and their store, 
100 North St., as a place worth visiting. 


- << 


Notice in another column the advertise- 
ment of Miss Annie M. Peck in regard to 
voice culture. Miss Peck’s own enuncia- 
tion is very distinct, and this is a point in 
— many women are painfully defi- 
cient. 
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Aldjoining € F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 
& We invite inspection and comparison of our Large Stock of y 
Selected » 
y 
Alaska Seal Garments 
9 
COMPRISING 
JACKETS, with Extra Large French Sleeves and 
Prince Albert Coat Back, in 30 in., 33 in., 36 in., 4o in., 
and 45 in. lengths. 
CAPES, 24 in. to 40 in. in length, with go in. to 150 in. sweep. 
ALSO 
American Sable, Hudson Bay and Russian Sable, Black Marten, 


est grade of workmanship. 








Persian and Moiré Astrakhan Capes. 





A large assortment of F. F. Electric Seal Capes of high- 


Orders for Remodelling Fur Garments should be placed 
at once, to avoid delays later in the season. 


Cloth Garments »° Capes 


From the leading Parisian, Berlin and New York Makers. 


Tailor-made Costumes and Gowns a Specialty. 


pterrational 
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59°45 Summer St, 
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Yo Manuscript STANDS a good 
u r chance with us Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LIVERAR Y CO., 

Jackson, Mich, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman's Club.—Monday, Nov. 
5, 3.30 P. M, Prof, E. Charlton Black will speak on 
“The Author of ‘A Widow in Thrums.’ ” 








KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appownted 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NoRWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
aw, At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


combines 
RIDGE’S Foop the two re- 
quisites of high nutritive value 
and perfect digestibility as no 
Other. wooirich & co’ Mis. Palmer, Mass 
Phere are 


FIVE SECRETS 


which every woman wants to have, and should 
know. For sealed particulars send two stamp. 
A. B. MERRILL, Kverett, Mass. 














HIGHEST 


To Club Women and Others.—Miss Annie S, 
Peck, A. M., lecturer on Greece, will teach the art 
of speaking in public so as to be heard, in 
five lessons. Classes formed in neighboring towns. 
nee terms address Miss Peck, Back Bay P. 0O., 

oston 


BOSTON LEAGUE. The first meeting for the 
season of the Boston Woman Suffrage League will 
be held on Wednesday, Nov. 7, at 3 Park St. Busi- 
ness meeting at 7.30 P.M. General meeting at 8 
P. M., when Madame Sigrid Magnusson, of Iceland, 
will speak on the customs of hercountry. The pub- 
lic are cordially invited. 








The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park S8t., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal)parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 











BOSTON 
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MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE 


_ Has received a very attrac- 
tive line of 


ie & ao & , 


Undressed Kid 
ano Dog Skin Gloves, 


and you are invited to exam- 
ine them. 











A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to Le appreciated 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 





©. H. Sim: nds & Co., Printers, 291 Cv ngess Street, 
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